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The incredible , 
Dr. von Cosel brings a 
beautiful young 
girl back to life—to feed 
his fiendish appetite 


THE KEY WEST 
SUPER MONSTER 


Wednesday, October 7, 1931: Dark thunderstorms gathered over the city of 
Key West, Florida as laundress Mattie Belle Davis made her way toward 
home. In the dim twilight she carefully balanced a laundry basket on her head 
as she hurried through Poor House Lane and past the old cemetery. 

As she reached the ancient cemetery gates, she suddenly dropped her basket 
and stood transfixed, petrified with fear. A tall figure wrapped in muddy 
windings of mummy cloth walked stiff-legged away from a fresh grave. What 
he carried in his arms as he moved slowly toward Mattie Belle was horrifying 
beyond belief! 
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Key West, Florida 
October 7, 1931 
Wednesday 


Hurrying along the cobblestones of Poor House Lane outside the wrought-iron 
fence which enclosed the ancient Spanish cemetery, a black washwoman, 
Mattie Belle Davis, paused a moment to balance the wicker basket, containing 
the fresh laundry she'd done that afternoon, upon her head. For several weeks 
she'd been loath to pass the cemetery because of certain terrifying nightmares 
she'd been having about the place. But now, because threatening rain clouds 
had gathered, she wanted to go home as quickly as possible and despite her 
better judgment had decided to go down Poor House Lane right past the east 
cemetery gate. As she came within sight of it, she crossed herself and then 
clutched her gold crucifix. Those dreams she'd been having were too 
horrifying not to mean something: but what exactly they had meant, she did 
not know. All she knew was that unearthly things were soon to occur—things 
concerning death and perhaps evil. 

Despite her decision not to look at the cemetery, something made her turn her 
head and look. Already the gathering storm clouds had turned the late 
afternoon into a murky gloom. The rising wind moaned with an unearthly 
voice as it blew through the headstones and crypts and tall silent angels of 
marble and coral stone. A dead palm tree crashed to the earth somewhere 
beyond, and the great gate of the cemetery began to squeak as it 
slowly opened, as though pushed by some invisible being. 

Then Mattie Belle halted in her tracks, transfixed by what she saw. 
Emerging from the mound of a grave against the south wall of the cemetery 
was a tall figure like that of a man. It began to move along the walk among the 
graves, slowly as if each step had to be measured as it progressed. When a 
sudden bolt of lightning illuminated the gathering darkness she saw what it 
was, and she screamed, dropped her laundry basket to the pavement, and fled 
as though in fear for her life. 

It had happened just as she'd dreamed it: a ghostly figure that had seemed to 


be wrapped in mud-caked windings of mummy cloth appeared to have arisen 
from a grave, and began to walk stiff-legged toward her. 

Mattie Belle Davis did not stop running until she'd arrived at her small 
clapboard house three blocks from the cemetery. She ran up the steps, 
slammed and locked the door after her, then gasping for breath, dropped to 
her knees and began to pray. Wilbur Davis, her husband, and her three 
teenage sons, arose from the supper table and went to her. But Mattie Belle 
was incoherent, stricken with fear. All she could do was repeat over and over 
the words of a prayer: "God, look down on me and spare me in your infinite 
wisdom and mercy. .. ." 

"Mattie, Mattie," cried Wilbur, "what's wrong? What happened? You 
appear to've seen a ghost—" 

Mattie Belle looked at him. Her lips worked, but only the prayer was 
uttered, over and over. 

Wilbur dropped to his knees beside her and placed his hands upon her 
shoulders. "Mattie, calm yourself, honey. What's the matter? What happened? 
Where's the wash at?" 

"Oh, Lord!" Mattie wailed. "The washin'. H'it's back there—by the 
cemetery gate in the lane where I dropped it when I seen that thing a-coming." 

"What thing is that, mama, tell us!" cried Junior, her youngest son, a lad of 
thirteen. 

"Never you mind what I saw!" Mattie shouted. "You children go on get out 
of here. What I has to say ain't for your ears." 

Wilbur Davis turned and nodded at his sons. The boys reluctantly backed 
away and then went outside. When they were out of earshot, he shook Mattie 
Belle's shoulders again. "Out with it, woman. What happened?" 

Mattie Belle wrung her hands. Her face was pale and her lips quivered but 
she managed to whisper, "I seen that thing what I told you about" 

"What thing?" 

"You know, that dream vision I been having. I told you." 

"What dream vision was that?" 

"The one what keeps waking me up nights. I seen this big old thing like a 
zombie, a walking corpse. It was right in front of my eyes just when I came up 
to the cemetery gate. It appeared right in front of me in the graveyard like it 
got up from one of the graves—" 

"You seen it get up from a grave—?" Wilbur asked, his voice hushed. 

"I surely did. Plain as day, too. It got up and started a-walking straight for 
the gate. I crossed myself and dropped the laundry and runned away for all I 
was worth." 

Wilbur climbed to his feet and helped Mattie Belle up. He was silent for 
several moments, recalling the frequent nightmares she'd had during the past 
month in which she'd awakened in a cold sweat, crying out in terror. During 
the twenty years of their marriage many of Mattie Belle's strange dreams had 
proved to have prophetic meanings; but none had been so graphic and 


terrifying as this. The question was: what had she seen and what did her 
dreams mean? 

The Davises, being plain and simple folk, attributed much meaning and 
import to dreams and omens as did many of the other poor people, both white 
and black, then residing in Key West. To them, it was an everyday 
Occurrence to see one of Mattie Belle's dreams come true. During the month 
of August she had several dreams in which she saw Wilbur on a new job 
digging trenches for the laying of a new water main. True to her prophetic 
dream he actually did get a new job with a construction company —and 
indeed he did go to work just as Mattie Belle had foreseen. 

When their three sons, Billy, age seventeen, Job, age sixteen, and Junior, 
age thirteen, finally re-entered the kitchen, unable any longer to contain their 
curiosity, they found their father arming himself with a pickaxe and preparing 
to go out the back door. Junior, who had been eavesdropping, had overheard 
his mother's story. "Hey, pa, can we all go with you? We ain't afraid to go to 
the graveyard." 

Wilbur paused and looked at his three sons, then at Mattie Belle. He was 
grim as he nodded assent and said, "Okay, but fetch along some stout old 
sticks. No telling what your mama done seen." 

"She seen the boogeyman, didn't she?” said Junior. 

Wilbur turned on him and snapped, "Hush your mouth, boy. Maybe she did 
and maybe she didn't. We has to go and fetch the laundry which is by now 
probably all ruined from the rain." 

The father and his three sons hurried out, bending their heads to the rising 
winds and the occasional gusts of rain which pelted them. As they went down 
to the corner and turned onto Poor House Lane, a gust of wind nearly bowled 
them over and palm fronds went chattering over the cobblestones as though 
leading them to their destination. 

They reached the center of the lane opposite the cemetery gate a few 
minutes later. Billy, the eldest boy, spied the laundry basket which had rolled 
into the gutter. He shouted to the others and ran to gather the clothes together. 
Wilbur and Junior stood clenching their makeshift weapons, staring at the 
graveyard as Job chased down several bedsheets and towels which were 
blowing down a side street. 

Suddenly Junior cried out, "Hey, look—what's that?" 

Wilbur peered into the gloom in the direction Junior was pointing. Thunder 
boomed overhead and a brilliant flash of hghtning illuminated the ancient 
burial grounds. Standing in the center of the path about midway in the 
cemetery was the thing Junior had seen. It seemed creaturelike, but with arms 
and legs like a man. Another flash of hghtning revealed that it was moving 
clumsily, as though the brown dripping shroud wrapped around it from head 
to foot was sodden and made walking difficult. 

"My God, pa!" Billy shouted as he backed away from the open cemetery 
gate with the basket of laundry clutched in his arms. "It's coming for us!" 


"Run, boy!" yelled Wilbur. "Run, run for your life! Come on, Junior, let's 
don't stand around—that ain't nothing of this world!" 

As the father and his three sons fled down Poor House Lane there was a 
loud clang as the gate slammed shut. They glanced over their shoulders and 
saw the eerie creature in a flash of hghtning clinging to the iron bars, its 
eyeless head turned in their direction. 

Moments later Wilbur and the boys reached the house of a neighbor. They 
charged out of the wind and rain onto the front porch and pounded on the 
door, shouting, "Call the police! There's a creature out there in the graveyard. 
It's godawful—" 

The rains increased as the storm gathered in intensity. From the houses 
nearby, people came out on their porches to peer down the street to see what 
all the commotion was about. Some even dashed through the downpour to go 
up to the house where all the people were standing and talking excitedly. 

"Mattie Belle dreamed it—and sure enough, it come true. They seen it in 
the graveyard!" 

"Yas, it was a monster. It crawled up from one of the graves and began to 
stalk around." 

"The police is out there now, shining the searchlights around. We ‘uns better 
do something before this night is out. A whole lot of people done saw strange 
goings-on in that there cemetery. It ain't human doings—it's weird and 
supernatural, that's what it is.” 

The two police squad cars which had slowly driven through the graveyard 
in the downpour, crisscrossing the grounds with searchlights, found nothing 
out of the ordinary. They drove down the block and parked before the house 
where the people in the neighborhood were gathered. One of the officers 
rolled down his window and yelled, "You all go on home. We searched all 
around the cemetery and the neighborhood and nobody was around. Go on 
home. It was probably some practical joker spooking you folks." 

Wilbur Davis and his neighbors stood on the screen porch peering through 
the rain at the police cars. They nodded and said nothing in reply. 

"Go on home, folks. There's nothing to be alarmed about." 

"Yas, we'll do that just as soon's the storm lets up." 

The police officers nodded and the man who had addressed them rolled up 
the window, and then the two squad cars drove slowly away. 

"Pa?" Junior said, puffing his father's wet sleeve. "You don't believe that, do 
you? You don't think somebody was playing a joke on us and mama and that 
was all it was, do you?" 

Wilbur rubbed his son's head. He did not smile as he said, "No, son. It 
wasn't some joker. We seen what we seen and seeing what we seen is the 
truth." 

"Was it a boogeyman?" 

"Shut up, Junior,” cried his elder brother, "I seen it, too, and that wasn't no 
make-believe thing. It was real, like a mummy or a creature, and it was 


making like it was a-coming after us." 

"It wasn't coming after us," protested Junior, his large eyes peering up at 
Billy. "It was just creeping around." 

Wilbur, peering out at the rain, turned to his sons and told them to go home. 
"It's letting up now. Go on home and tell your mama we didn't see nothing. 
No use scaring her more than she is already. Tell her we was over here and we 
called the police and everything and they didn't see nothing either.” 

"But, pa," Junior said, tugging on his sleeve again, "that'd be telling a lie. 
We promised you and mama we'd never lie." 

Wilbur grinned and nodded. "That you sure did. Okay then, tell your mama 
about it, but don't you go making it more than what it was. Tell her you seen a 
thing what looked like a man in the lightning hght—tell her that and give her 
the laundry. But don't you go upsetting her more than she is already, you 
promise?" He paused and looked at the three boys. They each nodded assent. 

When the boys were gone, Wilbur and four of his neighbors gathered in a 
huddle on the porch to discuss what they intended to do after the rain had 
stopped. "We can't just pretend we didn't see nothing out there. We saw that 
creature or whatever it was, and we owes it to ourselves to go out and catch it. 
Once it stops raining we oughta be able to track it without any trouble." 

"Wilbur is right," agreed one of the other men. "I got me a big old shotgun 
and I think we all oughta go out yonder in that burying ground and seek out 
whatever's there. Do you fellers cotton to that idea?" 

All of the men nodded and said yes. Wilbur stood up and went to the screen 
door. He held out his hand and turned toward the others. "It's stopped. Let's 
go, men." 

They waited for several moments until the shotgun was brought out. Then 
they followed Wilbur outside. Overhead dark clouds still skimmed the early 
evening skies. In the horizon there was the faint hint of the rising moon 
finding its way through the distant clouds. The smell of fresh rain was heavy 
in the air and the night-blooming jasmine gave off its sweet scent as they 
walked in a silent group to the corner and then turned north on Poor House 
Lane, heading for the cemetery. 

One of the men produced a flashlight which he switched on and then 
insisted that Wilbur carry it. "You got the pickaxe, Wilbur. In case we see that 
creature I ain't gonna be able to hold it steady." 

"What is we gonna do if we finds that thing?" one of the others asked. 

"Well corner it," Wilbur said, leading the way, shining the flashlight along 
the cobblestone lane before them. 

"Thenwhat'llwedo?" 

"We'll corner it like I said and we'll fetch the police." 

"But what if it won't stay cornered?" 

Wilbur glanced around at the man who said that. He grunted and made no 
reply as he quickened his pace. 

They reached the cemetery gate and halted, listening. From somewhere 


beyond the great iron fence there was a rustling sound as a night bird took 
flight. The cicada could be heard sending forth its monotonous night song. 
Tree frogs and other creatures flitted about and made their sounds. A hoot owl 
was heard and the croaking of a frog— bleep-bleep, beleep—seemed to send 
out a warning from almost underfoot. Wilbur went to the gate and lifted the 
latch. The sound of the rusty iron pierced the night with its ominous squeak. 
Wilbur paused and motioned with his flashlight, the handle of the pickaxe 
gripped tightly in his other hand. He pushed the gate open and led the way 
inside. 

After they moved a dozen yards down the path, Wilbur halted abruptly and 
the others, following closely, almost bumped into him. One man whispered, 
"You see something, Wilbur?" 

Wilbur Davis made no reply. He slowly played the beam of the flashlight 
across the ground. Finally, he halted it. "We saw it right about there. It was 
standing right next to that big stone on that grave yonder." "Then we might 
find some tracks." Wilbur gingerly stepped off the path and walked through 
the sodden grass toward the place he'd indicated. He reached the edge of the 
grassy plot and halted again. This time two of the men bumped into him. One 
man whispered, "What's that over there?" He pointed and the others turned to 
peer into the gloom in the direction he was pointing. "Where at?" 

"Over by that crypt, Wilbur. There is some tracks there, like great big 
footprints.” 

Wilbur moved the flashlight slowly until the beam came to rest on the spot 
that Ms companion had pointed to. The men gasped as they closed in on it, 
peering down. "Sure enough, it's a footprint. And look, there's another. It was 
going that way over there, deeper into the graveyard, cutting across the 
graves." 

"Look at the size of them footprints!" cried one man. "Two of my own feet 
don't even fill it. This ain't nothing human we're tracking—it's a monster! Let's 
get out of here, gen'men. The police ought to be doing this work." 

Wilbur gave the man one quick cold glance and turned away, shining the 
flashlight ahead, searching out one footprint after another. No one dared leave 
since Wilbur had the flashlight and they felt safer staying together. 

"It's leading over there," Wilbur said, playing the light around in a secluded 
section of the cemetery. 

"Holy smokes!" one man whispered. "I just saw something go over that 
wall.” "It sure looked like it." 

They reached a row of graves and halted. In the cemetery somewhere, an 
owl hooted, giving two of the men a start. A third man laughed but could not 
conceal his fright. Wilbur slowly moved the beam of light over the graves and 
then stopped it at what appeared to be a freshly uncovered grave. 

"The footsteps came from there," someone whispered. "It appears so," 
Wilbur said. "But that grave's been opened." 

At this Wilbur turned and said, "I seen enough. Let's go. Let's get out of 


here." 

The others needed no coaxing. They broke into a slow walk at first and then 
quickened their pace. When they reached the main drive which separated the 
old section of the cemetery from the new, they began to run. 

A few minutes later they were out of the cemetery and running as fast as 
they could southward on Poor House Lane. When they turned the corner they 
raced down the block, following Wilbur Davis to his house and through the 
front-yard gate where they halted, panting for breath, some leaning on the 
gate, others on the fence, and the front-porch railing, while recovering from 
their exertion. The rain had stopped and the wind had died. There was a 
stillness in the air that was ominous, menacing. It was still early evening, but 
it somehow seemed quite late. 

"What do you think—we ought—to do?" someone asked Wilbur. 

Wilbur shrugged. He still held the flashlight in his right hand, but the 
pickaxe was missing. He had dropped it when they fled the cemetery. 

"There ain't a thing anybody can do!" cried a woman's voice from the front 
room of the house. All eyes turned in that direction. It was Mattie Belle. She 
was standing in the doorway, pushing open the screen door. She moved 
outside onto the porch and stood gazing down at them in the dim light of the 
streetlamp across the way. Everyone waited for her to explain. 

Mattie Belle stared out into the night above their heads. "I know what you 
all seen up there in the graveyard." She paused and crossed herself, then 
fondled the crucifix and held it gripped tightly between her hands which she 
lifted in a slow movement. "You seen what I been seeing in my dream. You 
saw him crawl out of a grave. He was dead and he come back to life, didn't 
he?" 

No one replied. Mattie Belle went on. "In my dream I saw him come back 
to life to return to the man what conjured him back from the land of the dead. 
That man is a tall man and he knows about doctoring and hospitals and he is 
very old and very wise. I seen him often in my dreams ever since he come 
here to Key West. He lives over by Butcher's Pens and nobody has nothing to 
do with the likes of him because he's a foreigner and he don't have nothing to 
do with them. He is a man who comes and goes in the night and it's him who 
brought that dead man out of the grave and back to life." 

Wilbur looked up at his wife. "How you know all that, Mattie Belle? You 
told me about your dreams, but you sure didn't tell me you know who that 
man is before." 

"I didn't tell you because I didn't want to get the man in trouble. But now 
that he done raised that man from the dead and you seen the empty grave for 
yourself, just like I seen in my dream, then you might as well know. I knows 
what I knows." 

"What else you know, Mattie Belle?" one of the others asked. 

"I know that a young girl's going to die before the full moon and that 
foreign man is gonna have something to do with her. I can't tell you any more 


because it's too godawful and church-going folks like us shouldn't ought to 
know about such things." 

"This was told you in a dream?" one of the others inquired. 

"Yas, and my dreams is never wrong. They come true all the time when 
they happen like this." 

"She ain't funning you,” Wilbur said, turning to face the others. "My wife 
ain't never been wrong yet." 

"So what we going to do?" a man cried in alarm. "Should we go in there 
and catch that dead man and drive a stake in him and bury him again?" 

"No. That ain't the way," Mattie Belle said. "You gotta let them be. Messing 
with them folks is the devil's business, not ours. Next time we just stay clear 
of the graveyard and mind our own business. I shouldn't have been short- 
cutting it around the graveyard and you shouldn't of been traipsing around in 
there looking for the dead man. We should leave well enough ‘lone. Forget 
what you seen tonight. But tell everybody to stay away from that place. That 
was a warning, I know, I know, ‘cause I feel it in my bones. The dead man 
was there to scare us off on account of the devil's business what's going to go 
on in there from now on." 

Everyone stared at her in silence. Billy, Junior, and Job emerged from 
inside the house where they'd been listening. Their faces were pale and they 
were visibly frightened, but they wouldn't have admitted it for the world. 

"Then why's that thing out there walking around if'n he's dead?” a man 
asked. 

"To frighten us away," Mattie Belle said. 

"It appears to me there's another reason," Wilbur said. 

"Mayhaps there is, Wilbur," replied Mattie Belle. 

"Tell us, then," he said. 

Mattie Belle turned to her three sons. "You all go on back in the house. This 
is grown folks' business and it ain't meant for your ears." 

The boys reluctantly turned and re-entered the house. When they were out 
of earshot, Mattie Belle advanced to the first step and said to them in a 
guarded voice, "That thing is a-walking around out there because he's waiting 
for somebody who's a-gonna die real soon." 

"He waiting for that young girl you spoke about?" 

"Yas. I seen him fetching her in my dream. She is a little thing, long black 
hair like pure silk, big round blue eyes like the color of china plates, and she is 
dying of consumption." 

"It uncanny you know all this," one man said. "How you know so much 
about all this, Mattie Belle? You got it in yo' dream, that how? Or is they 
some other way? Nobody can tell all that from just dreaming." 

"Don't you disbelieve my wife," Wilbur said, moving up the steps and 
pausing beside Mattie Belle. He put his arm around her thick waist and drew 
her close. "She ain't never been wrong yet. She knows what she says and that's 
the gospeL" 
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The men shrugged and looked around at each other. Overhead the clouds 
began to clear and bright stars peeked through. A gende breeze began to blow 
through the trees and several night birds in the distance were heard chirping. 
Someone in a house down the street slammed a door and several blocks away 
a dog could be heard barking his head off. 

"Come on, let's go on home. Nothing we can do now." 

The men turned and walked out of the yard. Two men turned and walked 
east, waving briefly at the other man who walked across the street "See you in 
the morning. Night, Wilbur. G'night, Mattie Belle." 

Wilbur turned to his wife after they were gone. He was watching her with 
unmasked awe in his gaze and there was sweat on his brow though the 
evening was not warm. "Mattie Belle, are you sure that no harm is gonna 
come to us if we steers clear of the graveyard?" 

"Yas, but you don't have a mind to stay way from that place, do you?" 

"Now, honey, what make you say a thing like that?" 

Mattie Belle smiled at Wilbur. She gave a little laugh and pressed his hand. 
"Honey chile, I've known you for nigh onto thirty years and I knows you 
pretty good. You got to promise me here and now you ain't gonna go messing 
in that graveyard no more. It ain't none of your business, you hear?" 

Wilbur nodded. He neither promised nor refused to promise. He stretched, 
yawned, and scratched his head and then said, "I got to get up early tomorrow. 
Yon coming to bed now, honey lamb?" 

"Don't you honey lamb me. I want your promised word that you ain't gonna 
fool around out there no more." 

"Okay, if it'll make you feel better." He grinned and moved to the door. 
Then he opened it and held it open for her. "You coming?" 

Mattie Belle shook her head slowly in refusal. "Not just yet. I'll be along 
shortly. You go on in. I'm going to set with the Widow Jenkins a spell." 

Wilbur gave a start and peered at her. "You touched in the head, woman? 
That's up yonder across from the graveyard." 

"I won't go in the front way. I'll cut across the backyard like I always does." 

"I'm coming along with you." 

"No, you go on to bed. I'll be all right, specially now." 

"Specially now?" 

"Yas, now that I know what's going on out there and that it's none o' our 
business." 

. "You're scared. You're scared t'death, Mattie Belle." 

"No, I'm not." 

"You saw that thing and got so scared you dropped your laundry basket and 
runned all the way home. You was scared then, so how come you ain't scared 
now?” 

" ‘Cause I didn't realize what it was before and now I do. I wasn't really 
scared. I was just kind of filled with the heebie-jeebies on account of I didn't 
expect to see my dream come true so quick like that." 


Wilbur nodded and went inside. He paused again and said, "Don't be late, 
Mattie Belle, or else I'm a-coming for you." 

She chuckled and went down into the yard. She moved to the gate and 
opened it and then hurried up the street toward the alley leading to the houses 
facing Poor House Lane. As she crossed through the backyards in the inky 
darkness her step quickened. Although she had got over her initial fright, she 
was nevertheless still somewhat apprehensive. Now that she was reasonably 
certain that the thing she had seen was the doing of the tall man she had 
dreamed about, she felt secure to some degree. He had business in the 
graveyard and he didn't know she existed, provided she kept her distance and 
didn't bother him. 

The dim red lamp illuminating the Widow Jenkins’ front room could be 
seen from the backyard as Mattie Belle approached. She hurried up the walk 
and stepped heavily on the three wooden steps leading to the back porch. She 
walked noisily because she knew that the widow woman would be listening 
and would recognize her footsteps. Mattie Belle had no desire to alarm her. 

"Come in here and have some tea with me," the widow woman called from 
the gloomy interior of the house. 

Mattie Belle located the source of her voice. She was settled in her big 
rocking chair in the dining room where she often sat in the darkness by 
herself. "Good ole sassafras tea, just what I'm hankering for," Mattie Belle 
said with a chuckle. 

"Come in, come in, and help yourself, Mattie Belle. The teapot's on the 
stove and the blackstrap's in the crock on the table." 

Mattie Belle did as she was invited to do. Ever since she had known the 
Widow Jenkins it had been the same. She would drop over to sit a spell and 
the Widow Jenkins would always invite her to help herself from the teapot 
and the blackstrap crock. For the past twenty-five years the two women had 
been close friends and confidantes, each telling the other of her dreams and 
personal life. Mattie Belle seated herself in the rickety wicker chair beside the 
widow's rocker. The wicker chair squeaked as Mattie Belle settled into it and 
sat stirring her teacup. 

"How you feeling, Widow Jenkins?" Mattie Belle had addressed her in the 
same way during all the years she had known her. 

"A bit poorly, but it don't bother me none. How's yourself?" 

Mattie Belle had no complaints except for what had happened that day 
which had given her such a fright. She tasted her tea and then sighed. Then 
she told the Widow Jenkins of the day's events and how everything had 
coincided with her precognitive dreams. The widow Jenkins was attentive and 
not at all surprised. Several days before they had predicted that a strange thing 
would be seen in the cemetery and just as Mattie Belle had dreamed it, so had 
it happened. 

"I ain't a bit dumfounded, Mattie Belle. We been expecting it and it 
happened just like you dreamed." 


"I know, but / was sure enough dumfounded. I sure didn't expect to see that 
creature just like I saw it in my dreams." 

"And you say the menfolk done found the open grave what he crawled out 
of?" 

"Yas, and they're a mite upset about it. Wanting to know what they ought to 
do and all like that." 

The Widow Jenkins snickered, "You told Wilbur he better not poke his 
nose in the doctor's business, didn't you?" 

"I sure did." 

"You think he's gonna listen?" 

"Yas, I certainly hopes so." 

The widow clucked her tongue and began to rock back and forth in her 
chair. She stared out the window at the gloomy cemetery across the street. "I 
been setting here nigh onto thirty years a-watching the goings-on in that 
graveyard and nothing surprises me none, no sireee. I seen them mens kicking 
around in there and I seen a lot of other things too what I ain't a mind to talk 
about; but there ain't nothing I seen what could make me get up off this here 
rocking chair and go in that place." 

"Did you see that creature?" 

"If I did see him I wouldn't say so," the widow said, closing her eyes and 
rocking furiously. "I wouldn't want to see him. The walking dead ain't for a 
widow woman's eyes to behold, no sireee." 

Mattie Belle finished her tea and put the cup down on the table beside their 
chairs. She turned and stared out of the window. The lonely street and the dim 
lamp down the corner looked ominous and deserted. It looked almost like a 
frozen river the way the gaslight gleamed off the wet cobblestones; and the 
tombstones and archangels and marble crypts seemed to glow as though in 
some phosphorescent moonlight that shone upward from below instead of 
from heavenward down. 

From somewhere in the darkness of the wet cool night there was a faint cry 
like that of an animal. Mattie Belle and the Widow Jenkins stared at each 
other. Then Mattie Belle got up, went to the window, and without a word 
drew the shade. 


Two 


Key West, Florida 
October 31, 1931 
Saturday Morning 


Mattie Belle was sitting on the porch in the wooden armchair that Billy, her 
eldest son, had made for her in the high-school vocational shop the year 
before. She had been sitting there since an hour before dawn, when she had 
awakened in a sweat after dreaming about the beautiful girl who was to be 
buried that day. 

On Wednesday, three days before, Mattie Belle had dreamed that a young 
girl with long black hair had died that day. Although she had no idea who the 
girl would be, she had learned late Wednesday evening that a certain twenty- 
two-year-old girl with long, raven black tresses had indeed died that very day, 
just as her dream had foreseen. Piqued with curiosity, Mattie Belle had gone 
downtown to the funeral parlor and, when no one was looking, entered the 
viewing room and gazed upon Elena Milagro Hoyos' mortal remains for the 
first and last time she was ever to see her. The girl looked exactly like the girl 
in Mattie Belle's dream, and once she had seen her Mattie Belle began to 
wonder what had made her dream what she had. She could not understand 
why a young girl, who was a total stranger to her, had appeared in her dreams. 
Neither could she understand why she had dreamed almost a month before 
that the young girl would die before the full moon rose, and that the 
foreign doctor with the spectacles and the high forehead was 
concerned with her. She also knew, somehow, that the eerie creature 
which had risen from one of the graves had something to do with that 
mysterious doctor, too. She wondered about this—in fact, worried 
about it—but there was nothing she could do and little she would do, 
even if she had the power. 

So far as Mattie Belle was concerned the business the foreign 
doctor had in the cemetery was none of her concern, and as for those 
who attempted to spy out the creature, or whatever it was that was 


seen creeping around in the graveyard, Mattie Belle believed them to 
be fools. She had warned Wilbur and her sons to stay away from 
there and they had given their word they would not venture within a 
block of the place. But now, as she sat on the porch that morning 
listening to the sounds of the world around her awakening, she knew 
she had to do something, even if it meant going into the cemetery that 
day to watch the funeral. 

Despite her overwhelming curiosity she could not convince herself 
to obey the whim. There was only one thing to do: go to the Widow 
Jenkins' and sit on her front porch with her and watch the funeral. In 
this manner she would be able to see what was going on without 
actually being nosy. Just why she could not get it out of her head to 
attend the burial rites she had no idea. It just stayed with her like 
something she knew she had to do, but was unable to put out of her 
mind until sometime later. 

"Why you sitting out here like this so early?" Wilbur asked from 
the doorway. 

Mattie Belle turned and smiled. "Honey, I was restless and I didn't 
want to disturb your rest." 

"It's your rest that I'm worried about," he said. 

Mattie Belle arose and stretched. She drew a deep breath and 
exhaled. "It's going to be a good morning but a rainy afternoon. I 
smell the rain a-coming on the wind." 

Wilbur stared at her and held the screen door ajar so she could 
enter. She stepped through the door and touched his hand. "What you 
worried about, man?” 

"You. You been dreaming again, ain't you?" 

"Yas. I won't lie about that." 

"The girl you saw in your dream? It to do with her?" 

"Yas. She's being buried today. I saw them digging her grave when I was 
setting with the widow woman. They gonna plant her over by the south wall." 

"You sure know a lot about what you keep saying ain't none of our 
business." 

"Couldn't help it, Wilbur. I told you. Me and the widow was setting on her 
front porch and we couldn't help but see them gravediggers a-working. I guess 
I'm bounden to watch her being buried being as how I done dreamed about her 
dying and all." 

"And you never laid eyes on her before you saw her laid out in the funeral 
parlor?" 

"That's the gospel," said Mattie Belle, crossing herself. 

"So why you got it in your head to watch her being buried? Why can't you 


tend your own business instead? I heard that there foreign doctor you dreamed 
about is behind all them ungodly doings at the graveyard—and I heard he ain't 
the one to take too kindly to pesky nosy-bodies." 

"What he don't know don't matter." 

"Still, I'd feel much better about the whole thing if you'd promise you're 
going to tend to your own business. Don't you have a whole mess of washin' 
to do today, anyhow?" 

"Can't bring myself to do it, Wilbur. They's too much on my mind and I just 
can't settle down. I don't know why I been dreaming so much about that 
doctor and that walking dead man and now the girl what died who's being 
planted today. That's why I gotta do what I feel I gotta do." 

It was more than Wilbur could understand. His wife's strange gift was a 
baffling mystery to him and he'd learned long ago that he was better off if he 
didn't try to question her too much. He had come to learn that she didn't 
understand much of it herself—except that she dreamed certain things and 
they frequently happened just as she had dreamed. While Mattie Belle's 
precognitive powers were rather awesome, nevertheless Wilbur and his sons, 
and all their friends, relatives, and neighbors, accepted them for what they 
were and likewise accorded her the utmost respect. 

Mattie Belle found the Widow Jenkins sitting on the front porch 
overlooking the cemetery when she arrived at ten-thirty that morning. The 
elderly woman muttered a vague greeting from her perch in the old rocking 
chair, and then watched Mattie Belle trudge up the five steps and take a seat in 
the chair beside her. A heavy blanket of low-lying clouds hung over the old 
city and dense mists seemed to blanket the environs of the cemetery. From 
where they were sitting across the lane, the whitish ground mist gave an eerie 
look to the ancient burial grounds. Here and there monuments, as well as the 
angel above the crypt to the right of the front gate, seemed to stick up above 
the mist as if they were not firmly placed but instead were floating in mid-air. 

"Sure is a stuffy morning, ain't it?" observed the Widow Jenkins. 

"Yas," agreed Mattie Belle, "it makes my bones ache. Rain's on the way 
sure as we're sitting here. My bones always ache before it rains. Last of the 
hurricane season always is painful to me. I think I'm getting the rheumatiz— 
my joints is aching something awful." 

"Drink plenty of lemon and orange juice," the widow said without looking 
at Mattie Belle. "It's good for what ails you. I ain't had the rheumatiz for 
years, ever since I started drinking the juice of three lemons and three oranges 
every day." 

A light rain began to fall, sprinkling the street with a faint mist that caused 
the cobblestones to shine. The stillness in the air was interrupted by a distant 
boat whistle and three blasts of a fog horn. Not a soul was stirring on the 
streets, although it was not a particularly rainy day. From somewhere down 
the block a dog was heard barking. Someone in one of the houses behind Poor 
House Lane could be heard coughing. The clop-clop of a horse-drawn milk 


wagon could be heard moving slowly down the street a block away. Every 
now and again the wagon stopped and the clinking of milk bottles was heard. 
After a time the sounds could be heard no longer. Somewhere, in the far 
distance, the sound of a boat horn was heard. From the direction of the city 
the engines of several slow-moving automobiles could be heard approaching. 

"That'd be the funeral," said the widow. "I know the sound of that big old 
hearse and the limousine anywhere. I ain't set here watching funerals all these 
years for nothing. Sounds like it's gonna be a small funeral. Probably a 
hundred-dollar special. They usually charges a hundred dollars for a hearse 
and one car wake. Of course that includes the casket and all the trimmings." 

Mattie Belle drew a deep breath with some difficulty. She pressed her hands 
together and noticed the palms were wet with nervous perspiration. She wiped 
her hands on her lap and tried to calm her rapidly beating heart. For some 
unknown reason, her pulse had quickened and her breath had become labored, 
as though some great fear was oppressing her. She tried to force her thoughts 
from her own nervousness. "Does the undertaker throw in the lot and 
headstone for that price, too?" 

The Widow Jenkins thought a moment and muttered, "I think so. But 
according to where the plot is, it's usually extra. But where the gravediggers 
dug this morning ain't in the high-priced lot section, so I don't suppose it's 
extry." 

"That's a lot of money. Used to be a body could get a decent burial with as 
many as three limousines for only fifty dollars—and a fancy casket thrown in 
to boot." 

"Times is changing, Mattie Belle. You'd never know the depression is on, 
the way prices is always going up. Why, just this morning the milkman 
charged me eleven cents for a quart of milk, a whole cent increase in price." 

Mattie Belle nodded in agreement but did not reply. The funeral procession 
came into view. Leading the entourage, the long black hearse, containing 
the casket heaped high with lilies and carnations, turned into the gate and 
proceeded to the gravesite. The limousine and a third black car followed. 

The funeral director and his assistant got out of the hearse and began 
ushering the small group of mourners to the open grave. Three men and the 
undertaker then received the coffin and carried it to the grave where they 
placed it on the ground beside the open hole. From where Mattie Belle and the 
Widow Jenkins were sitting they could hear every word and recognize every 
face. 

"My baby!" wailed the grief-stricken mother. Several of the others dressed 
in black tried to comfort her and she fell against her husband's chest, his arms 
around her, and wept noisily. 

The Widow Jenkins daubed at her rheumy eyes as she watched. She 
empathized with the mother for she, too, had lost a daughter many years 
before. 

Mattie Belle did not weep, however. Her eyes were fixed in a stare at the 


scene unfolding before her. She had seen it all in her dreams in every detail, 
even to having heard the bereaved mother cry out, "My baby!" 

The funeral director held up his arms for silence. In one of his gloved 
hands, he held a small prayer book. When everyone turned to face him he 
opened the book and read a few lines. The mother and the dead girl's sister 
began to wail and cry again. The funeral director had to pause until they 
stopped. 

A light drizzle began to fall. The funeral director's assistant produced 
several large black umbrellas which he handed out to those mourners 
surrounding the grave. Someone held an umbrella over the weeping parents 
and the sister of the deceased. ". . . ashes to ashes and dust to dust . . ." the 
undertaker's voice intoned as he signaled the gravediggers standing nearby to 
begin lowering the casket. 

The two overalled men placed the coffin against the edge of the grave and, 
bracing themselves, holding the ropes around it in their hands, slowly began 
to lower it. When it was at the bottom they pulled up the ropes and 
stood discreetly aside as the sister, and then the father, and finally, 
the mother, went over to say a last farewell and drop down upon the 
coffin a handful of earth. 

When it was over, the mourners were ushered back to the cars and as they 
moved away the gravediggers began to shovel the earth into the grave. 

The limousine left the cemetery first, with the other two cars following 
closely. When it was out of sight and the other vehicles had turned into side 
streets to chauffeur the mourners to their homes, a tall gaunt man, wearing a 
black cloak and black slouch hat, emerged from behind a crypt a dozen yards 
from the grave. 

Mattie Belle gasped and nudged the widow. "That's him—that's the foreign 
doctor in my dream. I told you about him. He just popped out of nowhere, just 
like I dreamed." 

"So he did," the widow whispered, crossing herself and muttering under her 
breath. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel moved toward the grave and halted several feet away, 
watching the gravediggers as they bent to the task of shoveling the earth. The 
men worked rapidly in order to be finished before the rain turned the mound 
of earth into a river of mud. They did not seem aware of the man standing 
nearby. 

Doffing his slouch hat, the gaunt bespectacled man bowed his head and 
stood as though in prayer for several long minutes. Finally, as if growing 
aware of the two women seated on the porch of the house across the street 
from the cemetery, he elevated his head and turned slowly in their direction. 
Even from that distance, von Cosel seemed to know that the heavy-set woman 
in the white dress sitting beside the thin woman in the rocking chair had more 
than just idle interest in him. He stared at her, unmindful of the rain soaking 
his clothing and running down his high forehead. 


Mattie Belle tried to tear away her gaze, but she could not. She sat 
immobile, frozen with fear, sensing the powerful vibrations the tall man 
in the graveyard seemed to be trasmitting to her. All of a sudden Mattie Belle 
cried out, "Stop! Don't look at me like that!" 

But still the gaunt man continued to stare. 

The Widow Jenkins arose hastily and grabbed Mattie Belle's arm. "Come 
on inside. Come on, Mattie Belle. That man is plain evil. He's giving you the 
evil eye or something." 

Mattie Belle did not seem to hear the widow or respond to her entreaty to 
leave. She sat frozen, struck dumb, as though hypnotized. 

The widow, becoming alarmed, tugged at Mattie Belle's arm with all her 
strength, but still Mattie Belle was incapable of moving. Her arm remained 
upon the arm of the porch chair as if petrified—as if she had suddenly turned 
to stone. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel continued to stare at the seated woman for several 
minutes longer. Finally, when the gravediggers working behind him ceased 
shoveling the earth and tamping down the mound, he turned away from 
staring at Mattie Belle, donned his black slouch hat, and moved to within a 
foot of the fresh grave. 

The Widow Jenkins finally managed to tug Mattie Belle up from the chair. 
She half-pulled, half-dragged her bodily off the porch and into the house. 

"Mattie Belle!" she began to cry, "Mattie Belle! Are you all right? Talk to 
me, Mattie Belle." 

Mattie Belle stared at her blankly. She finally opened her mouth as if to 
speak, but nothing intelligible was heard. She stood limply, totally exhausted 
and drained of every ounce of strength. 

Alarmed at the change which had so abruptly overcome Mattie Belle, the 
Widow Jenkins began to weep hysterically. She continued to hold her by the 
hand and caress her arm as she cried. But still Mattie Belle did not make any 
response. 

"I knowed it!" the widow finally wailed. "I knowed we oughtn't to have 
poked our noses into that foreign man's business. I knowed we oughtn't to 
have set out there watching—and now it's too late. You been dumbstruck, 
Mattie Belle. That what he done to you—he struck you dumb and he'll 
probably do the same to me if'n I tells a living soul what happened." 

Mattie Belle did not seem to comprehend her words. She continued to stand 
where she was, her lips working, but uttering nothing intelligible. Her eyes 
were blank, unseeing, staring right past the widow as if she didn't exist. The 
widow pulled Mattie Belle to the chair in the dining room and pushed her 
down into it. Mattie Belle moved unable to understand what was happening or 
to move of her own free will. 

The widow bent forward and peered into Mattie Belle's eyes. She gently 
slapped her on both cheeks and kept calling her name over and over, but still 
Mattie Belle made no sign of response. Then the widow moved away from her 


and went to the table where her Bible lay. She picked up the book and began 
to read from it aloud. ". . . his goodness and mercy shall follow you all the 
days of your life forevermore. . . ." She stopped reading when she saw that 
Mattie Belle obviously couldn't hear her either and was incapable of prayer. 

"Got to get you home, that's what I must do," the widow said, hastening to 
fetch an umbrella from the closet. She returned to Mattie Belle's side and then 
tugged her by the hand until she rose. Then she led her through the kitchen 
and onto the back porch. She opened the umbrella and, holding it over both 
their heads, put her arm around Mattie Belle's shoulders and led her down the 
steps and through the yard. 

They walked slowly, woodenly, through the gray mists and rain toward 
Mattie Belle's house. When they finally arrived, and the widow put her 
umbrella down on the Davises' front porch and then led Mattie Belle into the 
house, Wilbur entered and, after taking one look at Mattie Belle, ran to her. 
"Honey lamb! Honey lamb!" he cried. "What happened to you?” 

"We was setting up at my house when she took on like she had a spell or 
something. She been like this ever since. You think maybe she had a stroke, 
Wilbur?" 

"Mattie Belle!" Wilbur cried, growing more alarmed by the minute. "Talk 
to me, honey lamb!" 

There was no response. Mattie Belle's eyes were staring straight ahead 
sightlessly. She stood unsteadily, swaying on her feet, her arms hanging 
limply at her sides. Wilbur went to her and grabbed both, of her hands in his. 
He pressed her hands and called her name, but she did not seem to hear him. 
In no way was she aware of her husband or her friend. It was as though her 
mind had snapped and she was no longer capable of thought. 

"Come on to bed, Mattie Belle," Wilbur said tearfully, leading her toward 
the bedroom. "While I get her into bed will you run and fetch the doctor, 
Widow Jenkins?" 

"That's the least I can do. The very least," the widow said, turning and 
fleeing the room, and slamming the screen door after her in her haste to go for 
the doctor. Although she knew full well why Mattie Belle had been struck into 
a state of mute immobility, she dared not think about it. She had to put it out 
of her mind entirely. She feared what might possibly happen if she 
consciously thought about it: the foreign doctor would possibly know what 
she was thinking and strike her dumb too! 

The gravediggers did not notice von Cosel as they picked up their shovels 
and went through the cemetery to the caretaker's house at the opposite end. 
They had another grave to prepare and they wanted to get out a tarp to cover 
it, before the rain soaked the ground and turned the site into a quagmire. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel stood for a long while at the girl's grave, as though in a 
mesmeric trance. For some strange reason known only to himself, the gaunt 
man with the gray Prince Albert beard did not twitch a muscle as he gazed 
upon the mound of earth before him. As the gray-black rain clouds shrouded 


the sky in billowing towers of rain and mist, the wind began to rise and moan 
through the gnarled branches of eucalyptus and thorny bougainvillaea and 
ancient banyan within the perimeters of the cemetery, blowing before it 
tombstone-high whirlwinds of dead leaves that scratched the grave mounds 
and crackled against the crypts and headstones. In the far distance, tunnels of 
dark clouds snaked through the skies from horizon to horizon as thunder 
pealed like ungodly cannonade, being exploded now and again by jagged 
lightning bolts from a world unknown—but the tall thin doctor was 
unmindful. He did not notice the rain pelting his face. He was only aware of 
the grave and the coffin six feet below containing the body of his beloved 
Elena Milagro Hoyos. 

As the winds moaned through the cemetery, von Cosel . turned around 
suddenly as though having heard someone call his name. His eyes peered into 
the rain and mist through thick-lensed steel-rimmed glasses, but he did not see 
what he apparently expected. 

Except for the leaves and dead palm branches sweeping the grounds by the 
wind, he saw nothing. 

Minutes elapsed and the gathering storm clouds became blacker, more 
dense and ominous, turning the morning into an eerie kind of twilight of 
shadows as though illuminated by a death-bed candle. He seemed to hear the 
voice again and he turned, slowly searching the cemetery, but nothing was to 
be seen except the marble archangels and tombstones. He finally stopped 
searching and sank to his knees, lifting his long arms in entreaty to the storm 
clouds above. Then he shouted, but his voice was drowned out by the winds 
and pelting rains. "Elena, my precious darling, I hear you! I hear you! I am 
here! I am here as I have always been with you!" His knees sank into the 
muddy earth of her grave, but he did not notice. He threw himself forward 
upon the narrow mound with arms outstretched, embracing the soil, his face 
pressed into it, his lips whispering over and over, "Dearest Elena, I am here. 
We are still together and death has not parted us. We are together and we 
always shall be. Have patience, my darling. I shall find a way to bring you 
back to me. I shall find the way, have faith in me. I swear it, I swear I'll bring 
you back to life!” 

The wind increased suddenly, driving tree branches before it like some 
mighty invisible force conjured into being by the prostrate man's cries. Von 
Cosel wept aloud, unmindful of his white suit and shirt turning the color of 
mud and the rain driving down upon his back soaking him to the skin. 

He had witnessed the simple funeral services from afar like a man in a daze, 
and he had been unable to comprehend it for he was not a man who could 
accept the finality of death. 

Now there would be things to do which had to be done —but first he needed 
to devote every waking hour to the preparation, just as he had successfully 
brought about the resurrection of Otto Kraus three weeks before. Otto's return 
from the grave had been an achievement he had accomplished only after forty 


years of experiment and research. But in Otto's case, his death had been 
accidental, not caused by debilitating disease, as was his beloved Elena's who 
had suffered her untimely death in the twenty-second year of her life. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel pushed himself up from the grave and stood for a 
moment with face turned upward at the rain storm. Lightning flashed nearby 
and the earth shook when several gigantic rolling peals of thunder burst forth. 
He shouted something at the top of his lungs and shook his fists at the 
heavens. Rain pelted his seamed face and he continued to shout. The dirt and 
mud ran in streams from his clothes and he removed his cloak, placing it 
above the grave as though to blanket it. Then he turned and began to walk 
through the cemetery toward the eastern gate, walking with some difficulty as 
the mud clung to his soles and forced him to seek higher ground. 

Several people, hurrying past the cemetery beneath umbrellas bent to the 
winds, glanced through the iron fence and saw him, but they did not know 
what they saw: von Cosel's awkwardly moving figure appeared to them to be 
that of a walking dead man and they ran screaming from the vicinity. He 
heard their screams and turned and stared after them. So be it, he thought to 
himself. It will be better for them to be afraid than not afraid. In this 
way I'll be able to come and go to my precious Elena until the time is 
right. 

He emerged from the gate in a torrential downpour, his slouch hat now 
sagging downward all around the brim as he crossed the street heading in the 
direction of Butcher's Pens, where he lived and worked in the isolated 
laboratory he had constructed amid the ruins of the abandoned 
slaughterhouse. The winds increased as a gale-force storm moved across the 
city of Key West from east to west, but von Cosel was unaffected by it. He 
seemed to derive strength from the storm's fury and he quickened his pace. 
There would be no time to dally, he thought to himself. Elena was unhappy in 
her little coffin so deep in the ground and he had to bring her back, for he had 
searched for her all his life and now that he had found her, he was determined 
not to lose her to death's eternal sleep. 

When he reached the great wall surrounding his laboratory, he glanced 
around as he always did before unlocking the iron gate and entering. Of late 
there had been curiosity-seekers prowling about, wanting to know more about 
the eerie lights and strange sounds emanating from his laboratory; but he had 
discourteously sent them away and they just as discourteously, and quite 
emphatically, had vowed they would return. 

He entered the gate and then locked and bolted it from the inside. He 
returned the key to his pocket and walked briskly through the rubble of a 
crumbling building into the tall-walled house he had made his home for the 
past three years, ever since he had arrived in the city. He entered the arched 
foyer and then unlocked a great iron door with a second key he produced from 
his pocket. The door squeaked as it opened and he went inside. Then he 
closed the door and put into place several bolts and a heavy iron bar. From a 


niche in the stone wall he took down a pewter oil lamp and struck a match and 
lighted it. Then he went through an archway at the end of the windowless 
corridor and descended a long staircase carved from coral stone. The staircase 
ended in a large room with a vaulted ceiling. High above the ground floor 
stained-glass windows provided the only light, but on rainy days such as this 
admitted no light, except an eerie red-and-purple gloom. 

Von Cosel placed the oil lamp upon a huge oak library table and then 
crossed the wide expanse of stone floor to his living quarters which were 
divided from the work area of the laboratory by a long wall. He went through 
the door and touched a light switch. The interior—one vast room containing a 
pipe organ, a four-poster bed, tables, chairs, clothes closet, bookcases, and 
thousands of books covered with dust and cobwebs—seemed like the interior 
of an ancient castie and smelled dankly of mildew and mold. 

A moment after the dim overhead lights went on there was movement in a 
dark corner of the room. Arising from a large wing chair of brown hide was 
the shadowy figure of a man. The figure turned slowly, one hand elevated to 
his eyes as though shielding himself from the naked light bulbs. "Ach, doctor, 
it is you,” said a deep voice with a thick gravelly German accent. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel removed his wet jacket and started to unbutton his shirt. 
He said to the man, "How are you feeling, Otto?" 

"The numbness, it is good. It has stopped my neck from hurting." 

"Let me see," von Cosel said, turning to watch Otto walk toward him. 

The heavy-set man moved slowly, dragging one leg. His arms hung limply 
at his sides and his head was tilted far to the right. He halted before von Cosel 
and stood looking up at him through red-rimmed eyes. His face was waxen 
and gray with blackish spots in places. He was wearing a coat of dirty brown 
tweed which was turned up at the collar. From head to toe he was disheveled 
and unkempt. Von Cosel probed his twisted neck with the practiced fingers of 
a physician. After a moment he nodded in satisfaction. "I am pleased, Otto. 
Soon you will be as good as you were in the old days, fit and strong and 
healthy." 

"Gott in himmel." Otto said slowly. "It will never be, doctor. You should 
have let me rest in peace. I did not want to return to this life. I had lived my 
three-score years free of pain until the accident—" 

"Nonsense, Otto," von Cosel said, patting the man gently on the shoulder. 
"It was not time for your death. You have many useful years before you yet." 

"But, doctor,” Otto protested in his labored tone, "I was dead and buried all 
that time. I had peace and the awful pain did not torture me. You had no right 


" 


"But I had every right," von Cosel said. "Have you not been my faithful 
companion and servant for forty years? Have you not been at my side during 
all the years I traveled around the world in my search for her? Why should 
you leave me now at a time when I need you most? You, of all people, Otto, 
should be grateful to me for recalling you back to this life after that 


unfortunate accident of your death from the injection." 

"It is different now," Otto's voice droned. "We will find the way to make 
you as good as new," von Cosel said. 

"No, you will not find the way," Otto said. "You must find the way to bring 
her back to you now and that will leave you no time to help me." 

"Then I shall give you medicine. The medicine will ease the pain." 

"Morphine and even opium can no longer help," Otto said. "My brain no 
longer reacts. I was in the grave too long." 

"Then I'll find other drugs—" 

"Nonsense, doctor. I know you too well. I know the secrets of life and 
death, too, or have you forgotten?" 

"True, but this is no time for argument, Otto. Cheer yourself. I'll cure you, I 
promise. Now stop this futile argument and prepare some nourishment. I must 
take off these wet clothes before I take cold." 

Otto obediently shuffled around and crossed the room to the cabinet where 
the provisions were kept. He removed a can containing the dry brown organic 
cereal both he and the doctor ate twice each day, and carried it to the table. He 
measured out a level scoopful and put it into a blue bowl and then looked 
up. Von Cosel was putting on a fresh shirt. He caught his eye and 
asked, "Doctor, shall I prepare yours too?" 

"T've no time now. There're things to be done before it's too late." 

"The ancient books contain the answers," Otto said. 

Von Cosel stopped buttoning his shirt. He peered at Otto through 
the thick lenses of his spectacles and nodded, "Yes, yes of course! 
The ancient tome—it would have the answer." He removed his 
glasses and wiped them clean on a handkerchief, exclaiming, "You 
see, Otto! I cannot do without you—that is why you must continue to 
serve me." 

"As you wish, master." 

Von Cosel replaced his glasses and smiled. It had been years since 
Otto had called him master. Not since he'd been a boy had the wise 
old German scholar of medicine and the occult addressed him by that 
term. 

Otto measured out a cup of spring water from the pitcher on the 
table and poured it over the bowl of grain. Then he shuffled around to 
the chair and with some effort settled his partially rigid body into it. 
His paralyzed right arm dangled helplessly as he leaned the trunk of 
his torso to the right and awkwardly picked up the tablespoon which 
he had to clutch by the handle in a clenched fist, since his fingers 
were no longer limber enough to manage the small task. He dipped 
the spoon into the cereal and then lifted it to his mouth. He sucked it 


noisily and then slowly returned the spoon to the bowl, every 
movement a study in slow motion. 

Von Cosel donned a ragged gray lab coat and paused while 
buttoning it to ask Otto, "How does it taste this morning, old friend?" 

Otto could not turn his head without turning his entire body. He 
lowered the hand grasping the spoon to the crude tabletop and shifted 
his trunk around to face him. He peered up at the doctor through his 
good left eye. His head tilted to the right more than before as he 
replied, "There is no taste in this dead man's mouth. I eat only because you 
command me, master." 

"You must nourish yourself so you will regain your strength and perhaps 
then your sense of taste will return." 

"And what of my sense of smell and feeling? I can neither smell nor feel 
with my hands and feet. I put my hand on the kettle this morning and I felt no 
pain though the water inside boiled." 

"You must be careful of that, Otto." 

"Yes, I must be careful. Tell me, master, when they buried your dear Elena 
this morning, did anyone forgive you?" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel's shoulders sagged and he bowed his head. "I did not let 
them see me. It would've serve no purpose." 

"But you must not permit her remains to rot in the ground—" 

"I don't intend they should. I'm beginning work tonight, as soon as it's dark, 
on a special crypt for her. I'll wait a few weeks for her family to get over their 
grief and then I shall offer them money to permit me to rebury her in an 
aboveground crypt." 

"That is wise, master. I will help you build the crypt. The work shall 
progress fast because the people are afraid to go near the cemetery at night. It 
was wise of you to instruct me to frighten them. Now we shall get on with the 
work of preparation. It is unfortunate that restoring her to life will not be so 
easy for you, as it was bringing me back from the grave." 

"You are right, Otto. You died a violent death; but my poor Elena wasted 
away and they brought her to me too late after she died the second time." 

"Go to the book, master," Otto said, twisting himself around in the chair and 
digging his spoon into the bowl again. "Read the journals, too. You must 
refresh your knowledge if you are to succeed—" 

"Yes, I must do that," von Cosel said. "I must not lose my Elena to eternity. 


" 


Three 


Coselschloss* 
Coseldorj, Germany 
September 18, 1891 


* The baronial estate and castle of Count Wolfgang von Cosel and his family. 


The Countess Maria-Sarica Cosel entered the library where the prospective 
new tutor for her fifteen-year-old son, Karl, had been waiting to be 
interviewed. For many months she had been inquiring of the important 
universities in Austria, Germany, and France, seeking a brilliant young 
scholar who would dedicate himself to teach her son and, at the same time, 
become his companion and mentor. Only that year Karl had graduated from 
Leipzig University with a degree in medicine, a most extraordinary 
accomplishment for a young scholar of such tender years. In a few weeks Karl 
was expected to return to Leipzig to seek his second doctorate, this one in 
chemistry. For this reason, and because young Karl had also expressed his 
desire to pursue other doctorates in all the known sciences of the day, the 
countess was especially interested in finding a scholar-tutor for him whose 
intellect, and whose scholastic ability, was on a par with those of her genius 
son's. 

When she moved into the book-lined room, a rather short young man with a 
round face put aside a book he'd been glancing through and greeted her with a 
curt bow and a smart click of his heels. He remained standing with head 
bowed until she addressed him first. 

"You are Otto Kraus?" 

"I am, thank you, countess." 

The countess smiled. She seemed pleased with his looks, bearing, and 
intelligent bright eyes which never for a moment looked away from hers. 
There was something about him which was similar to the magnetic quality her 
son Karl had. Perhaps it was in the way he looked at her; perhaps it was in his 
confident manner and bearing. She couldn't decide so she smiled and waved 
him to a seat. He demurred and stood until she'd seated herself in the center of 
a brocaded silk sofa. Then he sat down on the edge of a chair and politely 
awaited her questions. 


"You are seeking a permanent situation with a young man of nobility and 
breeding?" 

"I am, madame," he said, smiling and adding, "provided that young man is a 
serious scholar as I am." 

"I am pleased you said that," the countess nodded approvingly. "My son is a 
dedicated scholar and he has always excelled in all his studies. At the end of 
the past term he graduated magna cum laude at Leipzig, and received the 
highest of honors when the degree was also bestowed upon him." 

"What degree was that, madame countess?" 

"Doctor of medicine." 

"You must be honored—but for one so young as you, my dear countess, it 
is difficult to believe you have a son old enough to be a physician." 

The countess laughed. The subtle flattery pleased her. "He's but a mere boy 
—only fifteen years of age." 

Otto Kraus gasped and blinked with incredulity. He nodded from side to 
side. "He must be a genius! To the best of my knowledge such an 
accomplishment has never before been achieved by one so young." 

"To be sure you are correct. My son is indeed a genius. It is almost as if he 
is from another age—another time. Even when he was a Utile boy his grasp of 
knowledge was startling. He could read a book from cover to cover at age 
two. He spoke four languages fluently—including classical Greek—when he 
was five. But alas—no one understands him. His teachers and other tutors 
were consistently in awe of him. Within a few short weeks he is capable of 
mastering any course of study given him—as I understand you, too, have 
achieved quite a reputation for doing also." 

Otto bowed his head in modest deference. "Thank you, madame. You are 
much too kind. I can never expect to match your son's intellect. I am but a few 
years older than he and I can understand why his other teachers were awed." 

"Have you any doubts now that my son is a serious scholar with whom 
you'd like to be permanently situated?" 

Otto smiled. "None whatsoever, madame countess. I can hardly wait to 
meet him." 

"In a few moments you shall. But before you do, there are several things I 
wish you to know about which may help you guide him on the right path. As a 
mother I think only of my son's well being. I want the best of everything for 
him—and most of all, I want him to be happy. It is for these reasons that I 
speak to you now both as a mother, and as I would have wanted my husband, 
Count von Cosel, to say too. Unfortunately, Karl's father has turned away 
from him because he did not want a scholar for a son. He wanted Karl to 
make a career of the army and perhaps even later earn an appointment to the 
Royal Guard. This is ,why the duty of choosing a suitable companion and 
tutor has fallen to me. As you know, ordinarily such a duty is incumbent 
upon-the man of the family." 

"I understand perfectly, madame countess,” Otto said, making her feel at 


ease. "There isn't any need to explain. Now what is it that disturbs you about 
Karl?" 

"How did you know I'm disturbed?" she asked, tilting her head slightly in 
mild surprise. She did not understand how one so young as Otto Kraus could 
instinctively know such a thing. 

"You said so when you expressed concern about guiding him on the right 
path and that you're worried about his well being." 

"You're quite perceptive and I admire that,” she said earnestly. "I feel you 
understand and that puts me at ease." She paused to sigh deeply. Then she 
folded her hands in her lap and faced him squarely. "Herr Kraus, I am worried 
that Karl has been spending too much time with subjects that ought not 
concern him or any other young man in this modern day and age." 

"What subjects are you referring to?" 

"Medieval teachings—the arts of black magic and the occult—mesmerism 
and even some of the more esoteric sciences that deal with reincarnation and 
clairvoyance and such as that. Subjects such as those terrify me. I do not 
understand the unknown which fascinates my son so much—" 

"And you wish me to discourage him from devoting his time to such 
inquiry?" 

"Well, yes. That's it, exactly." 

"You want me to give you my word that I won't encourage his study of such 
crafts and sciences?" 

"Yes. It would please me enormously. He's interested in obtaining a 
doctorate this year in chemistry—and next year in metaphysics—and the year 
following in electrical engineering. He says he will never cease studying so 
long as he lives. That is all right with me—but just so he doesn't—" 

"—devote too much of his life to studying the occult?" he finished for her. 

"Yes, precisely. Now I shall take you to meet Karl. If he likes you and if the 
two of you get along well, the position is yours, Herr Kraus. You shall receive 
a pension for the rest of your life—a most handsome sum, too, I might add." 

"I'm certain it is," he replied. "But money is unimportant to me. What 
matters most of all is the pursuit of knowledge. I look forward to serving your 
young master." 

The countess arose and bade him to follow her. He fell into step beside her 
as she led the way out of the library and entered a great hall which was 
adorned with ancient suits of armor and baronial hangings dating from the 
thirteenth century. As they walked to the end of the hall and then began to 
mount a vast marble staircase, the countess continued to speak in her soft 
cultured voice. "As I said, Karl often speaks of death and resurrection as 
though they are mere facts of existence and non-existence that man has the 
power to control at will. Why, he even feels convinced that he has lived 
before in another lifetime!" 

"Ach," Otto said. "There are many scientists who believe this; but no one, 
to my knowledge, has obtained the key to the secret of life and death." 


They reached the top of the staircase and walked along a narrow corridor 
which seemed to circle the outer wall of the castle. "Here we are—these are 
Karl's quarters which were once said to have been the apartment of a very 
wise scholar and magician who tutored one of my husband's ancestors three 
hundred years ago." 

They reached a heavy oak door and the countess halted to lift the iron ring 
knocker. She let it fall and the sound echoed and reverberated through the 
castle. "Karl, dear, I am here with your new tutor." 

A few moments later the door swung open and an extremely tall young man 
with steel-rimmed spectacles confronted them. "Good morning, mother,” he 
said and then glanced at Otto. 

"May I present Herr Otto Kraus. He's the young scholar whose credentials I 
discussed with you—the one who taught chemistry and metaphysics at 
Leipzig." 

"Ah, yes!" Karl von Cosel exclaimed, extending his hand and shaking 
Otto's hand warmly. "You were Professor Werner's associate two years ago 
when I attended his lectures. It is a great pleasure, Herr Kraus. Come in, come 
in." 

The countess was smiling as she embraced Karl for a brief moment and 
then said, "I'll leave you two together. You've much to talk about and I'm sure 
you don't want your doting mother about.” 

The countess departed without a further word, closing the door firmly when 
she went out 

Karl smiled broadly as he stood aside and showed Otto Kraus around. "This 
room we're standing in at the moment was once the apothecary that was said 
to have belonged to none other than Nilrem the magician and physician who 
was Merlin's great-grandson." 

"So I've heard," whispered Otto. He was awed and he looked about the 
room in much the same way that a miser might eye a golden treasure. He 
walked from the doorway to a great oaken chest and bent to examine the 
carvings upon it. When he looked up at his young master he was speechless 
for several moments. "It's true! This is the genuine article—I've seen drawings 
of this same coat of arms in rare illuminated scrolls penned by the monks. I 
don't know what to say—this is the greatest thing that's ever happened to me 
in my entire life. I never dreamed that this chest existed. Tell me, Master Karl, 
do you possess the manuscripts which were supposed to have been inside it, 
too?" 

Karl von Cosel laughed. "I've never found any. But I did find many old 
books and pentagrams hidden away in a secret niche. Come, let me show 
you." He led the way across the room and stopped before a blank wall. He 
turned and smiled at Otto and then pointed to a large flat stone above their 
heads. "Press that three times and watch what happens." 

Otto's hand was trembling with anticipation as he pressed the stone thrice. 
At once a section of the wall began to move as a secret door within it slid 


open. Karl took down a candlestick and lighted it. He held it out and beckoned 
for Otto to follow, leading him into a musty-smelling vaulted room without 
windows. 

"On that table," proudly announced Karl, "are three of the most valuable 
books in the universe. One day I shall let you read them—but for the moment 
I must ask that you make a sacred vow that you will never reveal to anyone 
that you know of the existence of this chamber or of the great and secret 
works which have been hidden away in here these last five hundred years." 

"I vow never to betray such a secret!" Otto whispered. He gaped in abject 
awe at the hangings and rare old tapestries which described ancient rites of the 
occult and black magic and witchcraft. There was no doubt in his mind that he 
was in the very chamber which contained Merlin the magician's secrets of old 
—secrets of life and death and afterdeath—secrets of the mysterious occult— 
and the secret of the very essence of knowledge itself. No wonder the fifteen- 
year-old son of Count and Countess Wolfgang von Cosel had been able to 
achieve so much scholastically and academically in so short a lifetime. Karl 
von Cosel had indeed acquired the wisdom of the ages—and the secret of that 
wisdom lay somewhere right in this very room! 

"Otto," began Karl with a grim smile, "what did you reply to my mother 
when she warned you of my interest in fife and death and resurrection?" 

"I said what was necessary to get her to trust me and then confide in me— 
and to assure her that I would convince you to stay on the tried and true path. 
She wanted me to say the things which would give her a sense of well being 
—so I said them." 

"Not meaning particularly that you meant them?" inquired Karl testily. 

Otto smiled. "Would you have had me indicate otherwise?" 

Karl laughed and clapped a hand upon Otto's shoulder. "You see—it 
worked out just as I said it would when we last met at Leipzig. My mother 
had to think that she was the one who had found you and it was wholly her 
idea to engage you as my tutor. It had to be that way, as you undoubtedly can 
now see. Had you come at my request, she would've been suspicious and she 
probably would not have pensioned you." 

Otto smiled at the cunning of his young friend. He turned aside and stared 
in fascination at the shelves containing centuries-old ancient scrolls, which 
were tracts on mystic practices, medicine, alchemy, astronomy, and other 
subjects. The manuscripts were in classic Greek and Hebrew and a few were 
even in cuneiform and hieroglyphs. 

"All the knowledge of the universe—and it's in this room, ours to do with as 
we wish. Letters from the great magicians—priceless volumes from the great 
library of Alexandria before it was burned—scrolls from the depths of the 
pyramids—and even sacred works pilfered from the cabalists are here intact 
also! Is it not as I said it was?" 

"True," nodded Otto. "I have never doubted you, master." 

"I like that—you calling me master." 


"I can also address you as doctor, can I not?" 

Karl laughed heartily. A moment later the smile vanished from his face and 
he seemed troubled, occupied by some oppressive thought. He drew a deep 
breath and exhaled. "Come, let me show you to your quarters. Then while the 
servants bring up your trunks, we'll have a light repast and talk over my 
plans." 

"You sound determined now," Otto observed. 

"Determined—? Perhaps. I must find her, Otto. I must. I have made contact 
at last but still she eludes me." 

Otto looked surprised. He peered at Karl. "I thought you agreed to abandon 
that." 

"I couldn't help continuing," Karl said, placing an arm around Otto's 
shoulders. "But let's not talk about that now. Come, let me show you to your 
rooms." 

They left the spacious apartment and descended a stone staircase at the 
opposite end of the wing. They then emerged on a parapet that overlooked the 
German countryside for miles in every direction. "Breathtaking view, isn't it?" 
Otto said. 

Karl smiled. "Yes, in more ways than you'll know. But come, your quarters 
are just beyond that door." 

They entered the arched doorway and walked through a spacious room well 
appointed with chairs, desks, tables, and huge mahogany bookshelves that 
lined the walls from floor to ceiling. Otto expressed surprise at the size of the 
library. 

"This is but one of three libraries in Coselschloss, my dear Otto. All of the 
books of consequence that have ever been published on the most important 
studies of interest to man are here in this castle. Some of the volumes," he 
said, moving around the room and permitting his fingertips to run gently over 
the rows and rows of books on the shelves, "have been handed down to me by 
my ancestors. Some have been printed on the Gutenberg Press and many were 
hand-illuminated and bound by scholars hundreds of years before moveable 
type was invented." 

Otto was astounded. He picked up a rare leather-bound volume and peered 
at it. "The Malleus MaleficarumT' he said, awed. 

"You need not be surprised to find that rare copy of the Witches' Hammer in 
this library. Look around you and you'll find hundreds of other books, even 
rarer. Many of them are in illuminated script done on parchment and lamb's 
skin. I've even some scrolls which are dated to the pre-Christian era and some 
penned by Josephus' scribes too! Over there in that chest you'll find a 
collection of rare Egyptian papyrus scrolls dating to the time of the pharaohs." 

"I never knew such works existed," Otto said, going from shelf to shelf, 
studying the titles of the books as he passed. 

"Enough book-browsing for the moment," Karl said. "In there is your 
bedroom and you'll find the servant's bell hanging beside the door. If there is 


anything you wish, just pull it and a servant will arrive to get it for you." 

Otto entered the bedroom and smiled. Two valets were carefully unpacking 
his trunks and hanging his clothing in a closet. A maid was pouring water into 
the washstand basin and another elderly maid was carefully laying out fresh 
towels upon the shelf beside the basin. 

Karl nudged Otto and led him into a third room in which a large round table 
and two chairs were placed beside an open window. "This room adjoins the 
stairway to my quarters. We shall take our meals in here and do our serious 
studying together in the fresh air. The view is lovely, is it not?" 

"Breath-taking,” Otto said. "I never dreamed it would be possible to live 
and study in such luxuriously appointed surroundings and under such ideal 
conditions." 

"There are lots of things you've never dreamed," Karl said, taking a seat at 
the table. He grasped a small handle protruding from the stone wall and turned 
it. From somewhere beyond the corridor outside the room a bell could be 
heard ringing. "The kitchen," Karl said, "at any hour is ready to serve us. Be it 
coffee, tea, a leg of cold mutton or a complete repast, cooks are on duty to 
serve us whenever we wish." 

"You still go without sleep as you did at the university?" Otto asked. 

"All I require is two or three hours' rest out of every twenty-four," Karl 
answered. 

"I'm not much good unless I have at least four hours every night," Otto said. 

Karl laughed. "Come, sit down. The servants are coming with our 
luncheon." Otto drew up the other chair and seated himself opposite. 

Two elderly manservants entered with trays. They carried them to the table 
and began to place silver plates, goblets, and cutlery before them. One man 
filled the goblets with cool liquid and, after he had emptied the pitcher, began 
to serve sliced beef and steaming hot vegetables before them. 

Karl picked up the goblet and held it in mid-air to toast Otto. "To a long and 
rewarding life in pursuit of the secrets of life—to both of us," he said. 

"To both of us," Otto said, lifting his goblet and sipping from it. He blinked 
at Karl, obviously surprised at the pleasant-tasting drink. "What is it? I've 
never tasted any-ing like it before—" 

Karl laughed. "Ambrosia—nectar from the gods. It's mead. Brewed from 
the ancient recipe that Zeus himself was purported to have used. Anyway, I 
found it in a Homeric-era manuscript and taught my winery how to brew it." 

"It's magnificent." 

"Ach, so it is. But be wary—do not drink it too rapidly. Sip it slowly and it 
will stimulate your brain—but drink too quickly and it will fog your mental 
faculties and make you drunk." 

Otto took a second small sip and then placed the goblet beside his plate. 
The servants stood a few feet from the table, awaiting Karl's next command. 
Karl tasted his food and nodded approvingly at them, "You may go." 

The servants bowed and silently departed. When they were gone, Karl 


smiled at Otto, watching as he tasted his food. "You seem pleased." 

"I am. I've not tasted fare as delicate since I dined at Maxim's three years 
ago." 

"You were in Paris?" Karl asked. 

"Yes, I studied at the Sorbonne under Professor Ahmed Bhadmatsuha when 
he lectured there on Astral travel—" 

Karl dropped his fork in surprise. He stopped chewing and looked at Otto, 
asking excitedly, "You attended his lectures—I will want to know all about 
them. I've just finished reading bis treatise—a most remarkable work." 

"I did not know you were delving into such studies. I thought the occult was 
a bit ethereal for you, master." 

"Tve only just begun research into time travel and astral projection. There is 
something to it and so little is known that I would want to learn all that I can." 

"For what reason?" Otto asked. 

"I am pursuing a theory I've developed and the study of it requires that I 
gather all the facts that I can about astral projection." 

"You're not joking?" 

"I most certainly am not." Karl was deadly serious. He swallowed a 
mouthful he'd been chewing. "I, too, have discovered a method for astral 
travel. Out-of-body experience is nothing new, although it's considered to be 
known only to mystics from India and perhaps the Llaman priests of ancient 
Tibet.” 

It was Otto's turn to register surprise. He blinked at his fifteen-year-old 
student. "You have traveled by astral means?" 

"I hope to accomplish the feat someday—but first I must develop my theory 
into a practical method." 

"You said you discovered the method—how?" 

Karl put aside his fork and stared out the window for several long moments. 
When he spoke at long last, there were tremors of excitement and anxiety in 
his tone. "She came to me—I saw her." 

"What do you mean she came to you—?" 

"Last month, on the twelfth, at midnight while I stood on the top of the 
tower contemplating my studies in metaphysics, I felt a presence approaching 
me on the ether. I looked around and saw nothing in the sky except thousands 
—no millions—of stars. The moon was not yet risen, and though it was a 
warm evening there came a cold breeze with the sting of arctic air upon it. 
Then I heard her voice calling my name. I looked everywhere around me and 
saw no one. The voice was distinct, clear, and thinly accented. I could not 
discern if it was Spanish, French, Italian, or perhaps some other accent. But 
my name was clearly heard. "Karl, Karl, I am reaching for you as you are 
searching for me." 

"Those were the words?” Otto asked, stunned by Karl's revelation. He'd 
never before met anyone who had experienced such an event and he was 
utterly amazed that it should happen to a brilliant young scholar who was so 


tender in years. An older person, yes, but to one so young—? 

"Then I saw her," Karl went on. "At first there was just a brightening glow. 
I could not make it out because it was far off in the distance, high above the 
horizon. Gradually it neared me, looming before me like a phosphorescent orb 
and .then it came into focus and I saw her face, her lovely smiling face with 
eyes so sad and hair raven-black and long—" 

"You saw only her head?" 

"Yes. I tried to see the rest of her body, but it seemed to dissolve into a 
silvery funnel or trail. I could not see which. She called to me again and again 
and I reached for her." 

"What happened then?" Otto asked, leaning forward with intense interest. 

"She seemed to want to touch me, to reach me, and I stretched my arms 
across the parapet as far as I dared and she warned me to be careful." 

"What did she say, exactly—?" 

"She said, 'Oh, my darling, do be careful. I will reach you as you shall reach 
me one day." " 

"Then what happened?" 

Karl closed his eyes and spoke, his voice now a dull monotone. "She called 
me and then began to vanish right before my eyes. She seemed to be floating 
at first, then withdrawing with increasing speed until she became just a blur of 
phosphorescent light. I heard her calling my name and then the light vanished 
and I heard her voice no longer." 

"Did you recognize her? Did you ever see her face or hear her voice before 
that night?" 

"No. I did not recognize her, but somehow I knew that she is my soul-mate 
and that she truly exists somewhere in the world. Otto, my friend, I swear by 
all that's holy that I will never rest until I find her!" 

Otto looked at Karl's determined face, at the haunted expression in his eyes, 
and he knew that Karl had meant every word. "You said you discovered a 
method for astral traveling. Will you explain that to me? I'm afraid that the 
professor's lectures did not impress me as much as they might've impressed 
you." 

Karl did not smile as he replied, "After I saw her I realized that she was 
trying to reach me on a dimensional plane hitherto unknown to living man. 
She was beyond the plane of life on a different plateau and she was out of her 
body, so to speak, traveling to find me. I thought about this for some long 
hours, and then I read everything I could get my hands on about astral 
projection. Several days later, shortly after sundown, I returned to the 
parapet and stood where I had stood before, gazing out at the 
heavens. It was not yet moonrise and I somehow instinctively sensed 
that she would come to me again when there was no moon. I was 
right. About fifteen minutes past eight o'clock I heard her voice from 
afar again. I looked in exactly the same direction, and I saw her 


approaching at the speed of light almost, the phosphorescent blur that 
was her face coming straight to me. I let my arms and legs go limp as 
I concentrated my energy on dissolving my physical self into my 
mental self. I sought now only to reach her, to caress her, to converse 
with her—and I instinctively knew I had to leave my body in order to 
accomplish this. 

"When she finally came quite close, but far out of my physical 
body's reach, I projected myself outward to her. She seemed 
surprised but pleased that I was trying to reach her. She cried out a 
warning and told me I shouldn't try to reach her, for it was too 
dangerous and I was too inexperienced in such matters." 

"What did you do then?" 

"I went after her anyway, lifting my ethereal self upward out of my 
body. I looked down once at myself and I seemed to be floating in 
mid-air high above my physical body—high above the parapet. I 
turned and floated toward her but I could not touch her because of the 
silver umbilical—" 

"The silver umbilical—?" whispered Otto. 

"Ach. I was held to my physical body by a long silvery umbilical 
cord which I could not shake loose or detach from myself. It seemed 
to hold me just out of reach and I struggled and she fled from me." 

"Then what happened?" 

Karl sighed. "She vanished and I have not seen her again, though 
I've waited for her upon the parapet every moonless evening since." 

Otto rubbed bis chin and shook his head in admiration. "Indeed, 
you are a most remarkable young man, Karl. You never cease to 
amaze me." 

"I do not like to be called young," Karl said. "I have lived before in 
another life and I intend that I shall live again. That is the way with the 
essence of life." 

"You convinced me back at Leipzig," Otto said. "There's no need to remind 
me that you are the reincarnated spirit of your ancestor—" 

"We live now in the present," Karl said, adroitly changing the topic of 
conversation, "and it is incumbent upon us to discover the secret of entering 
the fourth domain of consciousness. We know that it exists and we must find 
the way." 

"But how—?" 

"Otto, my dear friend, I will show you how as soon as we enter the 
laboratory." 

"You've a laboratory here too?" Otto said, blinking in amazement. He had 
thought Karl had shown him everything, and had not expected him to have a 


scientific facility at his disposal also. He had believed their relationship was to 
be strictly one of research and study, but not in experimentation too. 

Karl arose and led him through the apartment and up the staircase to the top 
of the castle tower. They entered Karl's quarters and paused before the secret 
entrance to the sanctum in which the ancient books were kept. He pressed a 
flat stone beside the hidden doorway and the wall opened, revealing a second 
room containing rows and rows of glass retorts, test tubes, and jars of every 
color containing minerals, chemicals, and other substances. Otto stepped 
gingerly inside, looking around at the array of scientific equipment. On the 
wall above a large glass retort containing bubbling fluid was an electric panel 
with knife switches and strange dials. 

Karl walked over to it and threw one of the switches. At once there was a 
humming sound and a spark began to travel up and down the coils atop the 
console like captive lightning, leaping from one coil to the next. Otto had 
never seen anything like it before. He stood awestruck, looking on, unable to 
move or speak. 

Pleased to see the astonishment on Otto's face, Karl laughed and explained, 
"This electric machinery is really quite novel since I derive the energy for the 
power not from batteries, but from the winds outside the castle walls." 

"You mean you use the winds to generate the power?" Otto said 
incredulously. 

"Could a fifteen-year-old boy have constructed all this?" Karl asked. 

Otto peered into his eyes and saw the wisdom of the ages. He shrugged and 
finally whispered, "No, now I believe you." 

"This secret laboratory is known only to you and me," Karl said. "We will 
work here together, telling no one of our experiments." 

"Agreed," Otto said. 

"Shall we begin?" Karl said, donning a gray robe. 

"By all means," Otto said eagerly. 

Karl went to the closet and produced a second gray robe. He gave it to Otto 
and smiled as he watched him put it on. 


Four 


Leipzig, Germany 
October 13, 1899 


Otto entered Karl's apartment and glanced at the large clock on the mantel. It 
was four o'clock in the morning and Karl had not been to bed in three days. 
Never before during the eight years he had been working with Karl von Cosel 
had the tall thin young man gone without sleep for so long a time and Otto 
was worried. They had been working ceaselessly on their experiments, 
afternoons and evenings after Karl returned from his university classes, and 
Otto believed the time had come for Karl to begin to devote some of his time 
to leisure pursuits which other young men were wont to do. But Karl was not 
like other young men of his age. He had acquired eight degrees at the 
university and was still unsatisfied. He wanted more knowledge in the 
sciences and would not accept the fact that he had mastered all there was to 
know about metaphysics, medicine, philosophy, chemistry, electrical 
engineering, pathology, ancient cultures, languages, and civilizations, 
antiquities in general, and the earth sciences. "There must be more—more!" 
he had cried in exasperation three nights before when Otto had prevailed upon 
him to take a holiday. "There is not time for pleasures of the flesh—I must 
work and learn all there is to learn.” 

"But you're pushing yourself too far, master," Otto had said, arguing in 
vain. 

"Take the food away. I must deliberate—I must think. She is just within my 
reach and this time I will find a way to her." 

"But she is merely a phantom, an entity on an astral plane you cannot 
reach." 

"Nonsense, Otto. The book of secrets has provided me with the key. I will 
lock myself in for three days and at the end of that time I shall want you to 
come to me and rouse me from my trance—" 

Otto entered Karl's bedchamber and found him in the same place at his desk 
where he had left him three days previously. Karl was seated behind the desk, 
his gaze fixed upon the crystal ball which they had placed for the experiment 
in the center of the polished top. 


Otto lowered his stout body into the chair opposite and looked at Karl's 
face. The eyes were closed and he was rigid, unmoving, hardly breathing— 
still in the trancelike state for which he had prepared all those years. Otto 
produced a stethoscope from his jacket pocket and put the headpiece to his 
ears. Then he leaned forward and gently rested the other end of it against 
Karl's chest. The heartbeat could barely be discerned. Otto produced a pocket 
watch and began to count the heartbeats. When the minute hand had ticked off 
a single minute Otto moved the stethoscope away and took it from his ears. 
As he returned the instrument to his pocket he sighed and muttered aloud: 
"Six beats a minute. Shall I dare—?" 

He had no idea if Karl's experiment had succeeded. All he knew was that 
Karl had been in the same state of suspended animation ever since he had left 
him three days previously. Now he had to obey his master's wishes by 
following to the letter the instructions for carrying out the revival procedure. 

Otto arose and went to the cabinet beside Karl's untouched bed. He opened 
it and removed a small black box, which he carried to the desk and placed on 
a small pencil mark which diey had previously drawn on the top. He opened 
the box and removed a strange bulblike object, which he placed a scant inch 
from the crystal ball into which Karl was staring through closed eyes. Then he 
attached a pair of long wires to terminals on the box and connected the ends 
of the wires to a hand-cranked generator which was on a table beside the desk. 

When this was completed, Otto checked the connections and returned to the 
table and began to slowly revolve the crank. A few moments later a bright 
spark began to emanate from the bulblike object near the crystal ball. The 
spark flickered blue and white as it seemed to activate the crystal. Before long 
the crystal ball began to glow—first a faint blue, then red, and then a brilliant 
orange. The room began to crackle as though the spark was magnetizing every 
particle of dust within it. Even the hair on Otto's close-cropped head prickled 
from the ozone charging the atmosphere. 

Minutes passed. Finally, as he continued to crank the generator and watch 
Karl's face, he noticed the color coming back into Karl's cheeks and his eyes 
beginning to flutter. At last Karl awakened. He blinked once and turned and 
smiled at Otto. 

Otto continued his slow methodical cranking. The crystal ball turned from 
bright orange to blue, and finally it flickered and the light faded from it as the 
bulb seemed to deactivate and discharge the last of the spark in a dull 
sputtering. 

"You may stop, Otto," Karl said. 

Otto stopped. He stared at Karl, suddenly aware of a great change in the 
young man's face. No longer did he seem to be the same person. Instead of a 
man of twenty-three, Karl had aged twenty years. His face was seamed and 
there were creases in his brow and at the edges of his thin mouth and 
especially around the eyes. 

"I have succeeded, Otto," von Cosel said in a voice devoid of emotion. "I 


have traveled to her and followed her through time to the boundaries of 
eternity." 

"Did you touch her?" Otto asked in a hoarse voice. 

"No, but I'm sure next time I shall succeed in doing that too. But what is 
important is that I have found the secret of astral projection. I sat here 
concentrating on the crystal ball and through it my soul traveled in search of 
her soul." 

"What did she say to you?" 

Karl lifted his arm and then slowly pushed himself up from the desk. He 
moved like an aged man, as though every movement was a painful effort. He 
groaned and clenched his teeth as he stood and moved away from the chair in 
which he had sat without budging for three days and three nights. Then a thin 
smile came to his lips. "Otto, she told me her name." 

"Ach, that is good." 

"Her name is Elena. Elena,” he repeated. "She is my destiny, my life, my 
future. She exists in my future, Otto. I saw her in all her radiant beauty. She 
has not yet been born and I must go forth to find her, to be there when she will 
emerge in this life so we can join together in this mortal existence. She told 
me this—and more... ." 

Otto watched Karl von Cosel as he came around from behind the desk and 
stretched his limbs. His face seemed strange, unlike the face he had possessed 
before he had entered the trance state. But most of all he looked like a man 
from another age and this realization caused Otto to stare at him fearfully, 
almost in total and utter dread. Karl von Cosel was indeed not the same young 
man whom he had tutored and served for the past eight years. Within the short 
span of three days and three nights he had been transformed into someone 
else. The features and the physique were similar, but everything was 
somehow different. 

"Otto, you are afraid of me—" 

"Yes, master. You have progressed beyond my humble understanding. I do 
not know what you know any longer and it brings terror to my heart." 

Karl von Cosel's expression was blank as he contemplated Otto for a long 
moment. "Yes, I have progressed beyond the limits of your knowledge; but, 
please dear friend and servant, fear me not. Most of all, trust me and you shall 
be rewarded, for I have seen many things during my journey into the future." 

"Can you tell me of the things you have seen?" 

"No. But I can say they are most remarkable. There will be vehicles that fly 
through the skies carrying people and goods and death and destruction. There 
will be wars —terrible holocausts that will destroy millions and devour entire 
cities—even countries—and there will be good things too. All this I have 
glimpsed—but I cannot speak of them, for such knowledge is not meant for 
mere mortal men to know." 

"When and where in the future will you join your Elena?" Otto asked, his 
voice hardly a whisper. 


"In her own good time she will come to me and tell me." 

"And in the meantime what shall you do?" 

"I will conclude my studies here at Leipzig and enter the practice of 
medicine." 

"She told you to do that?" 

"Not in so many words." 

"Ach, this is good." 

"You amuse me, Otto. Indeed you are a simple man, but I respect you and 
treasure your loyalty. Someday your loyalty will be repaid—mark my words." 

Otto frowned, a little puzzled at the cryptic statement. Karl von Cosel was 
not the sort of man who said things he did not mean. He wondered what he 
meant but dared not ask. Instead, he inquired, "Shall I draw your bath and 
prepare a meal, master?" 

"Yes. And bring the mail. There is an important letter for me that requires 
an immediate reply. It has to do with my future—and yours. We shall soon 
travel to a distant land where we will work and experiment and devote many 
years to my future life—and your future life." 

Otto shuffled out of the room. He entered the bath and turned on the gas 
water heater. Then he went into the kitchen and prepared a meal which he 
placed on the stove. A few minutes later he had drawn the bath and fetched 
the accumulation of mail. 

While von Cosel sat in the tub reading his mail, Otto tended the stove and 
the meal in the oven. The table was set and ready when von Cosel entered in a 
dressing gown and seated himself in his customary chair. As Otto served him 
von Cosel said, "Make haste to take a letter for the morning post. We will then 
depart Germany to LeHavre, France, where we will embark upon a long ocean 
voyage to Brisbane, Australia." 

Otto was stunned. He had seen no letter in the stack of mail suggesting such 
a journey. There had been no letters whatsoever from Australia or any other 
foreign land. 

Karl von Cosel laughed hollowly at the expression on Otto's face. "Do not 
be so surprised; there was no letter, but ere this morning's mail arrives, mark 
my words, such a letter will come." 


Five 


Brisbane, Australia 
January 7, 1900 


Dr. Karl von Cosel and Otto Kraus walked briskly through the Australian 
sunshine toward the hospital where von Cosel had been surgeon-in-residence 
ever since their arrival in Brisbane the month before. As they hurried across 
the street of hard-packed clay and went up the path toward the rambling 
buildings which comprised the small hospital, Otto said, "Master, the patient 
you're operating on this morning isn't expected to live—so why operate 
anyway?" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel laughed and clapped a hand upon Otto's thick shoulder. 
"Will you kindly refrain from addressing me like that? Call me doctor, not 
master." 

"Very well. As you wish, doctor." 

Karl laughed. Otto had indeed become a changed man ever since the 
business of the letter he'd answered before its arrival. The awesome event had 
totally unnerved the man and had succeeded in altering their personal 
relationship as equals to that of doctor and servant. "As to your question, Otto, 
let me say that it is my duty as a physician to do my utmost for every patient 
entrusted to my care; therefore, I shall operate on that tumor." 

"Even if it kills him as the other doctors believe it shall—?” 

"Then I shall do what I can to keep him alive." 

"But how—?" 

"You are my aide and assistant. Do as you're told and observe what I do. 
But don't question me, is that understood?" 

"Yes, ma—doctor." 

Karl laughed and said, "That's better." They reached the door and Otto 
hastened to open it. Then they walked through the eighty-bed wards toward 
the surgery at the far end of the building. As they donned the garments they 
would wear in the operating room, Karl von Cosel fell silent and seemed 
strangely preoccupied. He began to move as though listening for some 
command from beyond and suddenly, just as Otto was holding the door to the 
amphitheater open for him, he halted in his tracks and closed his eyes. 


"Doctor, is something wrong?" Otto whispered. 

Dr. von Cosel made no reply. He continued to stand immobile, gazing up at 
the ceiling, his closed eyes seemingly wide open. Several nurses in the 
corridor outside stopped and stared at him. Finally, when Otto saw they were 
staring, he closed the door and patiently took von Cosel by the arm and led 
him away. A male nurse entered and called to them, "We're ready in surgery, 
doctor." 

Otto turned and replied, "We'll be there in a few minutes." 

The male nurse hurried out. Otto placed both of his rubber-gauntleted hands 
on von Cosel's face and gripped him tightly as he said, "Doctor, it is time—" 

"Ach, yes," von Cosel finally said, opening his eyes. "It is time. Otto, 
prepare a syringe of adrenalin. When the patient expires, clap it into my hand 
at once. Is there any question?" 

"Adrenalin—but why?" 

"To inject his heart directly. The doctors watching the operation will not 
understand, so we must do it quickly and you shall shield the syringe from 
their view." 

"But such a thing has never been done before." 

"Don't question me—do as I tell you." 

Otto backed away from von Cosel. He clicked his heels in a gesture 
of obedience and went to the sterilizer to get the hypodermic syringe. 
The doctor went out and entered the amphitheatre. 

Two nurses were standing beside the draped patient on the 
operating table in the center of the room. A male nurse was at the 
patient's head administering ether which he was applying by sponge 
to the intake opening of a face mask. Seated in the gallery were 
several doctors in caps and gowns. They nodded at von Cosel as he 
took his place beside the patient. Then one of the nurses rolled the 
sterilizer containing the surgical instruments over to the operating 
table. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel held out his hand and the nurse tending the 
sterilizer slapped a gleaming scalpel into his palm. The patient's 
abdomen was uncovered and the second nurse began to swab alcohol 
on the area to be cut. Overhead a series of gaslights illuminated the 
scene, reflecting the light from polished, stainless metal shields. As 
von Cosel made the first incision, then worked deftly to slice away 
the layers of flesh above the tumor, he thought about his days as a 
medical student when he had made similar incisions into the cold 
gray flesh of cadavers. Somehow he had always seemed to know 
precisely what to do and how to accomplish what needed to be done 
when cutting open a body. He attributed this uncanny insight to the 


experience he had gained in Ms previous life, though he did not quite 
recall the time and details of his work as a physician before he had 
died and was reincarnated. 

He operated swiftly and soon was at the tumor, cutting it out of the 
man's body, then finally depositing it in its entirety upon the disposal 
tray. After tying off the veins and deftly stitching them together, he 
began to remove the clamps and stitch the incision. When this was 
finished, he glanced up and nodded at Otto who had entered 
unnoticed and was standing by the door, watching. Otto moved 
slowly toward the table, the hand clutching the syringe of adrenalin 
concealed from view. 

Suddenly, one of the nurses cried out: "Doctor, I get no pulse!" 

"Get back!" von Cosel shouted at her. Then turning, he motioned 
for the other nurse and male nurse administering the ether to step out 
of the way also. Otto quickly moved beside von Cosel, standing to 
shield the patient's undraped body from the nurses and doctors in the 
gallery. He lifted the sheet and von Cosel took the hypodermic 
syringe from his hand and plunged it into the patient's heart. He 
depressed the syringe and withdrew it quickly. Otto took it from von 
Cosel and hid it from view, and then stood aside as von Cosel began 
to massage the dying patient's chest. 

There was response and the patient began to breathe again. At this, 
von Cosel stopped massaging and beckoned to the nurses. "Bandage 
him now. He'll live." 

He turned away and began to remove his surgical gloves. The 
doctors in the gallery got up and hurried down to congratulate von 
Cosel. "A miracle!" one doctor said, clapping a congratulatory hand 
upon von Cosel's back. 

"Indeed it is!" the other man cried. "The patient had no chance of 
survival and you did it—but why did you cover him so we couldn't 
see what you were doing—the technique is unknown to us—" 

"Gentlemen," von Cosel said, "please forgive me, but I must hurry 
to see my other patients." He turned and went out. Otto, hurrying 
before him, held the door open and then ran ahead to open the door to 
the dressing room. 

When they were alone von Cosel began to remove his operating 
robe before Otto could stand behind him to untie the lacing. "I fear 
what might happen, doctor, if they get curious and discover your 
unorthodox injection method." 


Karl von Cosel laughed. "What is there to fear? I saved the man's 
life, didn't I?" 

"Yes, but for how long? He was not breathing and his pulse had 
stopped completely," Otto said. 

"So—?" 

"You brought a dead man back to life. It's never been known to happen 
before. What if that nurse who was taking the patient's pulse tells them that 
his pulse had stopped completely?" 

"Otto, will you stop worrying? So what if she tells them. She could've been 
mistaken, couldn't she?" 

"The world is not yet ready for such things. It is only the year 1900—and 
we've just come out of the dark ages." 

"You talk like a man motivated by fear, Otto. What is there to fear?" 

"They may turn on you—they may call you a charlatan —perhaps even 
worse. It's happened before. Such things are not done. You were taking a 
terrible chance." 

"The patient will die soon, so what is the difference?" 

"The difference is you will be prevented from doing your work if they 
should get suspicious and start calling you names." 

The door opened and the operating-room nurse who had detected the stilled 
pulse entered. She stood charily in the doorway looking at von Cosel. "W- 
who are you?" she asked, her voice a strained whisper. 

"He is Dr. Karl von Cosel, as if you didn't know," Otto said with righteous 
indignation. 

"He very well may be—but that isn't what I meant! That man died on the 
operating table and you restored him to life. I want to know what you did and 
how you did it." 

"I believe you were mistaken," von Cosel said calmly. "There was a pulse 
and all I did was massage his chest to stimulate his heart, and he began to 
breathe again." 

"Impossible. You did something more than that. There is a tiny puncture on 
the left side of his chest above the heart. It wasn't there when I prepared him 
for surgery— but it's there now." 

"I may have pricked him while I was sewing him up," von Cosel said. He 
made a move as if to approach her, but the nurse backed away. "Dear Miss 
Pryor, you are a very efficient nurse, but you are mistaken." 

"Don't you come near me—you're some sort of a, ghoul—” 

"Name-calling at your age?" laughed von Cosel, glancing at Otto. 

"I know what I'm calling you and you're a ghoul— only a ghoul or a 
monster would dare to interfere with God—" 

"What has God to do with it?" von Cosel said, annoyed at her. 

Miss Pryor continued her harangue: "It isn't the business of any mortal man, 
let alone a physician and a surgeon, to bring a man back from the dead. It's 
never been done before. Just wait until I report this to the board! The inquiry 


they make will put a stop to the likes of you." 

Otto moved behind her to the door. He slowly turned the latch and shot the 
bolt into place, locking the door. Then he approached the irate nurse from 
behind, his powerful hands extended, ready to seize her and silence her 
forever. 

"You don't know what you're saying," von Cosel said, smiling now, his cold 
eyes fixed calculatingly on her. "You were mistaken. The patient's pulse had 
not stopped." 

"Don't you tell me my profession!" she shrieked. 'Tve been nursing for 
twenty years and I've never been wrong yet. What you did is a mortal sin—it's 
against nature for man to bring a man back from God's domain. Such a thing 
is the work of the devil and I'll see that you pay for what you've done." 

Otto was upon her in an instant, one hand clamped around her mouth, the 
other at her throat. She struggled vainly as he held her. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel went to the apothecary chest on the wall and removed 
several vials. He found a test tube in the sterilizer and placed it upright. Then 
he glanced at Otto and the struggling nurse and smiled. "Now is as good a 
time as any to further our research, eh, Otto?" "Yes, master," Otto said, his 
eyes gleaming. Dr. Karl von Cosel measured out the contents of the bottles, 
pouring them carefully into the glass tube. Then he replaced the stoppers, 
returned the bottles to the apothecary chest, and picked up the test tube and 
held it to the light. A violet gaseous substance began to form as he gently 
shook the vial. Then he took a wad of raw cotton from the apothecary chest 
and pushed it into the vial and began to shake it vigorously. The fluid turned 
from violet to purple and appeared to boil. Then von Cosel removed the 
cotton wad and placed a medicine dropper in the vial. He filled it with several 
drops of the bubbling liquid and put the vial down, and then approached the 
struggling nurse with it held high. "Turn her head to one side so I can put two 
drops in her ear," he said. 

The woman, helpless in Otto's power, tried vainly to escape. Otto twisted 
her to one side as von Cosel moved closer, holding the dropper poised above 
her ear. When she was in the proper position, von Cosel lowered the dropper 
and squeezed the bulb, emptying the two drops into her ear. Almost at once 
Miss Pryor ceased struggling and went limp. Otto released his hand from her 
mouth and she tried to scream, but no sound came forth. 

"Place her on the table," von Cosel said. 

Otto lifted her easily and put her upon the utensil table. Then von Cosel 
moved close to her and peered into her eyes. "Mmm," he whispered, "the life 
is slipping from her body, ebbing away like the tide." 

"Yes, yes, she will threaten you no longer," Otto said. 

"We will watch the aura now as it ascends at the moment of death," said 
von Cosel, his voice hushed in anticipation. 

"But will there be a visible aura?" Otto whispered. 

"Dim the gas light," von Cosel said. "If there truly is one, we shall see it." 


Otto hurried to the wall fixture and turned the jet to the left. The flame in 
the lamp diminished and a faint flickering remained, plunging the windowless 
room into semi-darkness. 

Nurse Pryor began to gasp and her breath rattled in her throat as her eyes 
rolled back. Von Cosel pressed his hand downward upon her eyelids and then 
placed his other hand at the side of her head, peering into her face, listening 
for the death rattle. Finally it came and in the gloom a strange 
phosphorescent aura seemed to emanate about the dead woman's face 
and head like a halo. It arose with startling rapidity and vanished in 
the next instant. 

"I saw it, master!" Otto cried. "I really saw it! There is a soul that 
departs the body—" 

"Soul? I am not quite sure. Life is like a candle and when it nickers 
and dies out, where does it go? Where does the flame go? Is it 
smothered out of existence or does it merely ascend to ignite again 
somewhere else?" 

"But what did we see glowing around her like a halo and then 
leaving her body?" 

"That, my dear Otto," von Cosel said calmly, "is the answer I hope 
to find someday. It is the purpose of my study and experimenting—to 
learn the answer. What happens to the spark of human consciousness 
when it departs the deceased mortal body? When we learn the answer 
we shall have the key to immortality—and the key to astral travel." 

"Now what do we do?" Otto said, suddenly realizing they had to 
explain Nurse Pryor's death to the authorities. 

"Calm yourself, Otto. The drug I administered cannot be detected, 
nor can the manner in which it was administered. There are no 
wounds, no punctures, and not even a thorough autopsy will discover 
how she did die—all that remains is a formal diagnosis that she died 
today of natural causes caused by advancing age and overwork." 

"But, master—will they believe it? She wasn't very old." 

"She was in her late fifties. Thousands of overworked women die in 
their fifties of natural causes complicated by exertion." Karl von 
Cosel smiled and glanced toward the door. "Hadn't you better open it 
and go for help? Find one of the doctors who was sitting in the 
gallery—I'll prevail upon him to examine her and then to sign the 
death certificate." 

Otto blinked and shook his head as though awakening from a bad 
dream. He stared at the dead woman and then at von Cosel. "My 
God!" he cried. "What have we done? We've taken her life!” 


"She was threatening my life," von Cosel said. 

"Was she, really?" Otto asked, now fully aware of what had happened. 

"Yes, and you know she was." 

"But what could she have done by accusing you—?" 

"We would have been accused of doing the devil's work —and need I 
remind you that we are in a rather primitive country populated by uneducated, 
undisciplined, superstitious folk? What do you think they would do to us if 
such an accusation got around?" 

Otto bowed his head. "I know. It happened a few months before we left 
Germany. That Bavarian doctor. Someone accused him of vampirism and he 
was killed by a frightened mob." 

"Alas," sighed von Cosel, "we had no choice and we both know it. It was 
her or us." 

"I wonder if she told anyone else—?" 

"If she did, what does it matter? The mistake of a dying woman—a woman 
who was beginning to suffer loss of her senses and her life. She was mistaken 
and that was that. Now go and open the door." 

Otto turned and hurried to the door. He opened it and paused to glance at 
von Cosel. Karl von Cosel gave him a thin smile and then removed his cap 
and placed a stethoscope around his neck to give those arriving on the scene 
the impression that he had tried to help the poor dying woman. 

Dr. Munsey, the staff physician, arrived within moments of being 
summoned. As he conducted a brief examination of Nurse Pryor's body, he 
spoke quietly to von Cosel. "These things happen, you know—-so please, Dr. 
Cosel, don't take it to heart. She was a good woman and she'd lived a full and 
useful life and the hospital staff will miss her; but, as you know, life must go 
on. The staff and I continually warned her to slow down and not take things so 
seriously; but she was the nervous worrier all the time and I'm afraid modern 
medicine couldn't do anything for her." 

"She was ill?" von Cosel asked. 

"I suspected heart disease, but in this remote country there is no 
sophisticated equipment to diagnose such illnesses adequately. I 
attribute her death to heart failure of natural causes; do you concur?" 

"Oh, yes, yes of course," von Cosel said, nodding and watching as 
Otto avoided meeting his gaze. Poor Otto, von Cosel thought to 
himself, it is preying on his conscience. I must do something about 
that or else he may unwittingly cause trouble. 

Dr. Munsey continued chatting as he completed the examination. 
"Her whole life was dedicated to serving the patients in this hospital. 
We'll erect a plaque to her with her name on it. That would be fitting, 
yet there ought to be something else we can do for her. We'll have a 
bronze plaque erected in the operating room. Don't you think that 
would be fitting?" 


"Most fitting, Dr. Munsey," von Cosel said. 

"She had no one. No family and no relatives that we know about. 
We'll give her a proper send-off. I'll confer with the board and 
perhaps well bury her on the grounds. She'd like that." 

Karl von Cosel exchanged glances with Otto. The suggestion that 
Nurse Pryor be interred there on the grounds was unsettling to their 
peace of mind. 

Dr. Munsey walked with von Cosel to the door. "Come and have a 
spot of tea. You look as though you need it," Munsey said. 

Von Cosel smiled and walked with him. During the short time he 
had been at the hospital he had not made many friends, despite many 
overtures of the hospital staff. Dr. Munsey was one of those who had 
taken a fancy to the young German doctor, but he was baffled by von 
Cosel's rather seclusive life manner and lack of enthusiasm for a 
social life. "Tell me, Karl," he asked when they were out of earshot 
of the others, "what do you do in your leisure time?" 

Von Cosel had been expecting this question sooner or later and he 
was prepared. "I am not much of a happy-go-lucky fellow, I'm 
afraid," he said with a half-hearted laugh. "All my life I have been the 
student and now I much prefer my books and research to socializing 
with my colleagues." 

"That is preposterous!" Munsey exclaimed, halting and looking up 
at the tall man's face. "No one can live without the companionship of 
his fellow man—not even you, Dr. Cosel." Munsey only called von 
Cosel doctor when they were in the company of other staff members 
or when he was agitated. He was genuinely agitated now and the 
aggravated expression on his face accented it. 

"I've been doing research on the regeneration of human tissue," von 
Cosel explained, "and I must confess that I've been rather carried 
away with some new findings and a new theory." 

"I didn't know," Munsey said, a little surprised and more than just a 
little intrigued. "You must have me up to your laboratory. I hear you 
had trunks and trunks full of laboratory equipment installed at your 
house after you arrived from the continent." 

"Yes, but I'm not quite ready yet. My findings are still 
inconclusive." 

"No excuse. I'd sincerely like to see what you're up to, old man. I 
believe the experience would be most illuminat-ing." 

"When I'm ready, I will consider it an honor to have you," von 


Cosel said. 


Six 


Brisbane, Australia 
January 7, 1903 


Dr. Munsey was waiting in the corridor outside the operating amphitheater 
when von Cosel emerged. He caught him by the elbow and said, "Karl, that 
was a brilUant piece of work you just performed." 

Von Cosel smiled, a trifle amused, and replied, "You were watching?" 

"Yes. And I've been thinking that it's been three years to the day when I first 
watched you operate and, needless to say, I'm still waiting for that invitation 
to see your laboratory. By the way, how are the experiments progressing?" 

"Slowly. Nothing conclusive to report yet." 

"I really would consider it a pleasure if you'd care to have me over. I must 
confess that I'm quite curious about what you're doing over there. There are 
certain rumors—" he said, laughing nervously and breaking off. 

Dr. von Cosel stopped walking. He frowned and peered at Dr. Munsey. 
"Rumors? What sort of rumors?" 

Munsey chuckled. "Oh, you know the sort of thing people say when they 
know little about the private life of a man who lives like a recluse and yet 
does such a marvelous job in the operating rooms here down under." 

Von Cosel did not take it lightly. He was intent as he asked, "No, what are 
you getting at?” 

Munsey shrugged. He had been hedging about confronting von Cosel for 
more than a year, but now he wouM put it off no longer. "I'll get right to the 
point, Dr. von Cosel. People are talking. They are saying strange things are 
going on in that big house you own—things that they claim have to do with 
the supernatural, if you understand what I'm getting at." 

"I'm afraid I don't understand," von Cosel said. "Perhaps you should 
elaborate." 

"Let's step into my office where we can discuss this in private," Munsey 
said, pausing before his office door. Von Cosel shrugged and gestured. 

Munsey opened the door and ushered von Cosel to a chair. He closed the 
door and went around to the chair behind his desk and sat down. He leaned 
forward and folded his hands before him. "Karl," he began in a rather hesitant 


voice, "I'll get right to the point. It's three years to the day that Nurse Pryor 
expired while she was alone with you and your assistant, Otto. Ever since that 
day people have been talking. They are saying that Nurse Pryor did not die of 
natural causes as I diagnosed and so indicated on her death certificate. 
Moreover, it's a strange coincidence that the other nurse on surgery the day 
when you removed the tumor of a dying patient has also died of similar 
unknown causes. What's even stranger is the fact that the male nurse who 
administered the anesthesia to the patient you operated on that day has never 
been seen again—having disappeared under mysterious circumstances a few 
days later. And what is even stranger is that the man you operated on —the 
man that five other physicians and myself gave only a few weeks to live 
following even, a successful operation —is still alive—and refuses to leave 
your house where he has taken up residence ever since. Is it any wonder 
people are gossiping—?" 

Von Cosel looked at Dr. Munsey and laughed. "Is it so strange that my 
patient is so grateful that he has chosen of his own free will to work and live 
at my house?" 

"No, that is not so strange. But what is strange is the fact that he has 
deserted his wife and children and refuses to see them or have anything 
whatsoever to do with them." 

"He has provided for them, hasn't he?" 

"Oh, most adequately. But that doesn't explain why a devoted husband and 
father would suddenly desert his loved ones merely out of gratitude to the 
surgeon who saved his life and performed an operating-room miracle. It also 
does not explain how a simple laborer could earn enough money to buy his 
family a new house and send his children to expensive private schools." 

"My patient was not a simple laborer. He was a highly skilled machinist. A 
most clever man, if I must say so myself, and he has earned his keep by 
building certain complicated machines for my laboratory." 

Munsey was piqued. He narrowed his eyes and pointed a finger at von 
Cosel. "That, sir, leads me to my next question: how can a hospital staff 
surgeon afford to pay for expensive laboratory equipment, a big house, a 
servant, and a man who builds expensive machinery?" 

"My dear Dr. Munsey," von Cosel said calmly, "that is none of your 
business. But since you express such morbid curiosity as to my private affairs 
I may as well inform you that I have private means—I have an inheritance 
which provides for my every need. I don't need the staff position here at 
Mercy. I don't need the pittance this position pays either. I do it only because I 
am a dedicated man and I believe it is my duty to serve my fellow man. I am 
engaged in several areas of research and I hope someday to announce to the 
world that I have discovered certain things which will become a boon to 
mankind. That is why I live as I do. I can't help it if your staff has wagging 
tongues. I can't help it if Nurse Pryor's assistant died shortly after she died; 
nor can I help it if the male nurse vanished without a trace either. None of that 


is my affair." Dr. von Cosel stood up abruptly. He backed away from the desk 
and went to the door. "If there is anything else, Dr. Munsey—?" 

"No, I've said my piece." Munsey was defeated and it showed in his manner 
and expression. He stood quickly and offered his hand. "But just the same, 
Karl—to show there's no ill feelings—?" 

Von Cosel smiled. He stepped forward and shook Munsey's hand, knowing 
full well that he could not refuse what Munsey would ask him next. It was 
several moments before he got around to it. He walked to the door with von 
Cosel and opened it for him, but stood barring the way. "I wonder if it would 
be asking too much to permit me to see your mysterious laboratory?" 

Von Cosel smiled. "Very well. This evening?" 

"Excellent! Around nine o'clock?" 

Von Cosel smiled and nodded assent. He turned and went down the corridor 
to his office. When he entered he removed his soiled garments and dropped 
them into the sanitary hamper, then put on his jacket and left the hospital, 
walking slowly through the grounds and finally by the little fenced-in grave 
that bore the last remains of Nurse Pryor, who had died in the service of her 
community on that same day three three years before. Von Cosel noticed 
flowers on her grave. He paused and leaned against the iron fence, wondering 
who had remembered. Then he thought of other things, too—such as what 
could happen if the rumors persisted and someone decided to exhume Nurse 
Pryor's body from her grave. He could not afford that. He knew there was only 
one thing to do and there was no time left for dallying about. There were 
certain things at his house and in his laboratory that no one could be permitted 
to see—least of all Dr. Munsey. 

When von Cosel entered the big house he had purchased two years before, 
Otto was as usual waiting at the door to take his jacket and help him slip into 
his house jacket. He was quick to perceive the grave expression on von 
Cosel's face. "What is wrong, master?" 

Von Cosel looked down at him. "Dr. Munsey can no longer be put off. He is 
expected at nine o'clock." 

"We shall show him the laboratory on this floor?" 

"By all means, Otto. Is everything in readiness?" 

"Yes, the journals are in place and the microscope and the retorts and the 
test-tube cultures. It will be impressive and enough to satisfy his curiosity." 

"I doubt that," von Cosel said. "He was inquiring about John and I told him 
that he built the machinery for us and that I paid him handsomely for his 
services. I also explained that he didn't wish to return to his family of his own 
free will." 

"Gott in himmel!" Otto whispered. "He will want to see him and the 
machinery you said he built for you, no doubt?" 

"No doubt." 

Otto shook his head from side to side. "The machinery, ach—that we can 
show him. But how can we show John to him?" 


"We'll have to tell him John is away—that he went to Sydney on an errand 
to purchase mechanical parts for the machinery. By the way, where is he?" 

"In the subbasement." 

"Has he been quiet?" 

"Not since Nurse Pryor and the other one tried to bite my hands this 
morning. They have been restless all day." 

"Then you shall have to drug them." 

"Very well, master. I'll drug their supper." 

"Good. But watch them and make certain they eat enough to be silent. We 
can't have them disturbing our guest." 

"Will you require anything else, master?" 

"Not for the present," von Cosel said glancing at his watch and then 
returning it to his vest pocket. "Dr. Mun-sey will be along in two hours. That 
should give us ample time to prepare. And by the way, wear your laboratory 
coat and don't forget yourself. In front of Dr. Munsey and anyone else you 
will call me doctor. Is that clear?" 

Otto nodded and hurried to the back of the house to carry out von Cosel's 
orders. 

Dr. von Cosel turned and entered the study and then went through it to the 
laboratory beyond. He switched on the light switch and the rooms were 
flooded with light generated by the power plant which had been Imported 
from Germany the year before. He walked around the room to make sure that 
only the things he wished Dr. Munsey to see were in evidence. Then he left 
the laboratory and descended to the basement where a large generator was 
purring smoothly, fueled by a kerosene engine. On the opposite side of the 
high-vaulted basement were other apparatus of von Cosel's design which were 
used in his experiments. He removed several notebooks from a shelf beside 
the control panel and carried them upstairs, where he locked them securely in 
a wall safe. 

Then he walked to the rear of the house, and met Otto coming out of the 
kitchen carrying three pails containing the suppers. "All is in readiness, 
doctor," Otto said, nodding at the pails. 

"TIl go down with you," von Cosel said, opening the stairway door and 
standing aside to permit Otto to go first. 

Otto went down a narrow staircase, turned, and then descended beyond the 
basement to the subcellar. Von Cosel followed, walking slowly. He was not in 
the correct frame of mind to confront his unwilling house guests who were 
quartered in sparsely furnished cells below. When Otto reached the subcellar, 
he produced a key from his pocket and unlocked a heavy iron door. Guttural 
cries and groans emanated from below as soon as the door was swung open, 
squeaking ominously to admit Otto. 

Von Cosel paused outside the subcellar door and peered inside the gloomy 
interior. Otto went to the first cell and opened a panel in the door and thrust 
one pail inside. The guttural cries coming from that particular cell ceased the 


moment Otto clapped the tiny door shut and then bent his head to peer 
through the peephole. After several minutes Otto straightened to nod in 
satisfaction in von Cosel's direction, then he moved on to the middle cell. He 
opened the door and thrust the pail inside. But, before he could slam it shut, 
the pail was hurled back at him, the soupy contents splashing over the stone 
floor. Otto cursed and threw a look of exasperation in von Cosel's direction. 
He proceeded to the next door and shoved the pail through, then slammed the 
door. He bent his head to the peephole, watched for several moments, then 
straightened up. He walked rapidly toward von Cosel, stepping over the 
spilled pail, and halted. 

"Nurse Pryor again,” he said. 

"Prepare an injection. She shrieks like a banshee." 

Otto nodded and went to a niche in the wall. He removed a loose brick and 
produced a small case wrapped in a cloth. He opened the case, after unfolding 
the cloth, and took out a hypodermic syringe and a vial. He inserted the needle 
in the vial and filled the syringe. Then he gave the syringe to von Cosel and, 
removing the key from his pocket again, went to the center cell door. Von 
Cosel followed him closely. They went inside gingerly and stood in the 
doorway. 

Groveling on the floor was the disheveled figure of Nurse Pryor. She 
snarled at them and spat and shrunk backward into the far corner. Her eyes 
were livid and her face gray with the years of living in the dark cell. Unable to 
speak coherently or function as a normal human being since von Cosel had 
restored her to fife, Nurse Pryor had remained a beastlike creature ever since. 
She shrieked like some unearthly wild being and crouched on all fours, 
watching them with ceaselessly darting eyes. 

Von Cosel withdrew his belt and wrapped one end around his fist. Then he 
held the syringe aloft and began to crack the belt at her while Otto moved 
toward her from the opposite side of the cell. Cornered, the thing that had 
once been a civilized human being, began to scream in terror. Otto lunged and 
caught both of her wrists. He bore down on her with all his strength and just 
barely held her. Von Cosel approached with the syringe and plunged the 
needle into the thick of her shoulder. He depressed the plunger and then 
withdrew it. At once the drug began to take effect. The creaturelike woman 
succumbed and went limp, her eyes still fixed on von Cosel in a livid stare. 

They left the cell and locked the door after them, then returned the syringe 
to the box and replaced it in the hiding place. Then Otto and von Cosel 
trudged up the three flights to the ground level. 

"Master," Otto asked as they bolted the subcellar entrance, "what are you 
planning to do with them?" 

Von Cosel was grim of countenance as he replied, "The research must 
continue. I have failed to restore Nurse Pryor, because her mind refused to 
accept my benevolent gift of rebirth. She has not forgiven me for having 
killed her. With the other one, I do not know where I failed. She has no reason 


for hating me unless Nurse Pryor told her in some way to resist. As far as 
John is concerned, his death due to debilitating disease damaged his brain and 
he has irrevocably lost his sense of reason. Furthermore, in his case his mind 
was that of a simple man, an oaf, and I had little with which to work that 
would make complete restoration possible. If only I had a sensitive, intelligent 
man upon whom I could experiment—" 

Otto smiled a knowing smile. "Dr. Munsey would not be unsympathetic to 
your work—if only he knew. I'm certain he would understand." 

"Understand, yes. But he would not condone it. He would be a most hostile 
subject." 

They left the kitchen and entered the study. Von Cosel lowered himself 
wearily into a wing chair. He waved Otto to the chair opposite the fireplace 
and closed his eyes. "It has been a long while since I last saw my Elena," von 
Cosel said. 

"When you are free of this anxiety, free of the gossip, then you will be able 
to contact her again. Perhaps this very night after Dr. Munsey leaves; perhaps, 
then, you shall be in the proper frame of mind—?" 

"Perhaps," von Cosel said wearily. "But I shall have to observe him 
carefully. If he reveals the slightest suspicion—" 

"Have no fear, master. There is nothing that will arouse his suspicion. 
When he inspects the laboratory and sees the notes and the scientific paper 
you have been preparing, he will give you his blessing and then go out and 
assure those rumor mongers that what they have been whispering is 
unfounded." 

"Why did I not foresee this too?" von Cosel said. 

"You could not have foreseen everything," Otto reassured. 

At the stroke of nine they heard Dr. Munsey's footsteps approaching the 
front door. Von Cosel arose and went into his laboratory so as to appear 
engrossed in an experiment when Otto ushered Dr. Munsey inside. Otto went 
to the door and stood to one side, waiting until the great brass door knocker 
was rapped against the panel. A few moments later the doctor lifted the door 
knocker and permitted it to fall. The sound echoed throughout the nine-gabled 
house. Otto opened the door and clicked his heels and bowed by way of 
greeting Dr. Munsey. 

"How good to see you, Otto," Munsey said as he entered and gave Otto his 
hat and coat. "How long has it been since you stopped assisting Dr. von Cosel 
at our little hospital?" Otto hung the coat on a rack peg and put the hat beside 
it. 

"Two years now," replied Otto, ushering him into the study. 

Munsey smiled as he gazed around at the comfortably furnished room, 
taking in the cheery fire in the fireplace, the upholstered chairs and the other 
appointments. "So this is where you've been keeping yourself? I don't blame 
you a bit. It's certainly much more pleasant than working at the hospital. Do 
you take care of the house yourself?" 


"It's just the doctor and myself," Otto said. "Besides, I'm needed here to 
look after the experiments." 

"And you do the cooking and housekeeping too—my, you are an 
exceptional person, Otto. Let me know if you ever decide to leave Dr. von 
Cosel's household. I could certainly use a man of your many talents." 

"I would never think of it. The doctor and I have been together for years." 

"Oh?" Munsey replied, his eyebrows lifted. "And how long has that been?" 

Otto was non-committal. "A great many years." 

"You, of course, are from Germany too?" 

"Yes. I entered the doctor's service when he was at Leipzig." 

"You are from Leipzig?" 

"I was born in Cologne. I studied at Leipzig." Otto stood to one side and 
motioned toward the door leading into the laboratory. "Dr. von Cosel is 
expecting you and he asked if I would show you in. He's in the middle of a 
most delicate experiment and—'.' 

"I understand perfectly," Munsey said, rubbing his hands briskly together as 
he approached the door Otto indicated. Otto reached for the handle and swung 
the door open. "Dr. Munsey," he announced. 

From behind an array of retorts and tubing filled with bubbling fluids, von 
Cosel looked up and nodded at Dr. Munsey. "Come in, come in,” he said 
dryly. "I shall be with you in just a moment." 

"Never mind me," Munsey replied, "just go ahead with what you're doing. 
This is fascinating to me. I envy you, old man. There's nothing I would've 
liked better to do than devote myself to research. Heavens knows the 
profession could do with more researchers and less practitioners." He stopped 
talking and came around the long bench to peer over von Cosel's shoulder. 

"I'm finishing the treatment of these slides so the cultures may be studied 
under conditions similar to those found in tubercular patients’ lung tissue," 
von Cosel explained, holding up a thin glass slide which he had just daubed 
with a wad of stain. He then placed the culture inside a glass case and 
connected a thin rubber tube to it. "The tube extends to this steam boiler," he 
said, indicating by pointing at a small boiler at the opposite end of the bench, 
“which in turn transmits vapors which are at the correct body temperature to 
this container. The vapor temperatures are regulated by this mechanical 
thermostat which insures that the steam bombardment is constant and always 
at the same consistent temperature. Should it vary by more than ten percent in 
degrees the culture is affected adversely." He went on to indicate other 
tubercular tissue cultures which were stored in neatly arranged tiers of 
glass containers. 

"I'm deeply impressed!" Munsey exclaimed, examining the 
containers and clucking his tongue at what he saw. 

Von Cosel removed one of the cultures and placed it under a 
microscope. He adjusted it and then stepped aside. Munsey stepped 


over and peered into the eyepiece. He looked up, shaking his head in 
astonishment. "I've never seen anything like it. I had no idea the 
tubercular microbe looked like that. This microscope—it's the most 
powerful one I've ever seen." 

"It's the very latest model," von Cosel said. "It arrived from 
Germany last month." 

"I must have one like it!" 

"Then you shall," von Cosel said, smiling, catching Otto looking 
their way. "I've another one on order and as soon as it arrives, you'll 
have it." 

Munsey was ecstatic. He could not stop shaking his head in 
amazement as he looked around. He moved to the retort and followed 
it for several feet, before he stepped back and threw up his hands. 
"Whats this?" 

"I'm distilling an extract which I hope will arrest the growth of the 
cultures I've isolated in these jars." Von Cosel pointed at a series of 
glass containers which were labeled with numerals lettered on each. 
"This group was treated with extracts applied two days ago. They 
show no growth, but no deterioration. I am seeking an extract which 
will destroy the culture, but I'm afraid I'm going to be busy for some 
time to come in my search." 

"I would like to help you," Munsey said. 

Von Cosel smiled. "I appreciate that, Dr. Munsey," he laughed, 
"but I'm afraid it might be dangerous." 

Munsey seemed a little taken aback. He straightened up and 
squinted at von Cosel. "How's that again?" 

"Both Otto and myself are immune to the tubercular germ. We 
were exposed to it years ago and our bodies have built up 
immunities. But you, your health, could be endangered, and there is 
also the danger that you might infect your loved ones—” 

"Yes, yes, you are correct," Dr. Munsey said, backing away and looking 
around at the other apparatus in the room. "Say, what is that?" 

"It's the machinery I told you John had constructed for me." 

"Oh, yes, yes. By the by, where is John? I would like to say hello to him." 

"I'm afraid that is out of the question just now," von Cosel said. "John went 
to Sydney this morning. He's building a new machine for me and he'll be there 
for quite some time at the foundry where the parts are being cast." 

"Well, that being the case, perhaps next time." 

"Would you like to see my electric generator?" 

"You have one?" 


Von Cosel smiled. He went to the wall and turned the switch. The room 
was suddenly flooded with light from four incandescent bulbs hanging from 
sockets above. Munsey gasped aloud in astonishment. "I didn't think it 
possible. Of course, I've seen electric lights and we've even considered the 
purchase of such a system for the hospital, but none have yet been available 
here in Australia." 

"Let me show you the generator,” von Cosel said, ushering Munsey to the 
cellar door and then opening it. "Follow me. It's down this flight of steps." 

They went down the stairs and entered the large basement room. Von Cosel 
watched Munsey's eyes as he looked about. He was aware that Munsey 
seemed to be looking for something else, but he pretended he did not notice. 
He showed him the generator and the kerosene engine that powered it, then he 
explained the function of the other machinery. "This creates the steam we use 
in the laboratory. It is all done with electric power. And that is my electric 
coil. I use it to generate high voltage to bombard the cultures with. I've a 
theory that electrical energy may someday be helpful in destroying diseased 
tissue without the necessity of operating on patients." 

"I've heard of that theory," Munsey said in an awed voice. "But I didn't 
think there was really anything to it. We know so little about electricity and 
how to control it in the proper voltages. I venture to say that modern science is 
still many decades away from, solving all the problems arising from this 
treatment theory." 

"Perhaps you are right, Dr. Munsey. Now would you care to join me in a 
glass of sherry?" 

"Td be delighted," Munsey said. 

Von Cosel ushered him to the staircase. As they started up, Munsey paused 
on the third step and said, "By the way, old man, I'm told by someone who is 
familiar with the construction of this house that it also contains a root cellar 
and a subcellar." 

"Oh, yes," von Cosel replied, his voice cold and devoid of emotion. "Those 
would be reached by going to the rear of the house behind the kitchen. I'm 
afraid I've not found use for those subbasements because of the dampness and, 
of course, the rodents." 

"Yes, yes, of course. The subcellar would be too cold and damp to use for 
your experimental laboratory or for storage." 

They ascended the staircase and entered the laboratory. Von Cosel looked 
around for Otto as they walked through the laboratory and entered the study, 
but Otto was nowhere in sight. Dr. Munsey seated himself before the fire and 
von Cosel walked to the doorway and looked down the corridor toward the 
rear of the house, calling out, "Otto!" 

There was no reply. 

Perplexed at this, von Cosel excused himself and hurried back toward the 
kitchen. As he entered the areaway which led up from the subcellar, he heard 
a groan from the shadows. He paused until his eyes adjusted to the gloom and 


then hurried to the corner. It was Otto. He was on the floor and trying to get 
up. 

"Doctor!" Otto whispered in alarm. "It was John and Nurse Pryor. They've 
escaped!" 

"But, how—?" 

Otto climbed to his feet, shaking his head. He staggered and von Cosel 
helped him into the kitchen. His face was bloodied from a superficial wound 
on the temple. Von Cosel helped him to a chair and then applied a wet towel 
to the wound. "I don't know how they got out, doctor," Otto said. "After you 
and Dr. Munsey went into the basement I thought I heard someone at the front 
door. I went to see if anyone was there and found nothing. Then I noticed the 
front door was ajar. I thought this peculiar, since I distinctly recalled having 
closed and locked it as I always do. I then heard something a few minutes 
later from the back of the house. I went into the kitchen and saw no one. I 
walked back to the laboratory and heard you and Dr. Munsey in the cellar 
conversing. That's when I heard a strange sound again, coming from the 
direction of the kitchen. I walked down the hallway and the subcellar door 
was open. Before I knew what had happened, John leapt out at me and struck 
me with something. As I fell from the blow to the head I saw Nurse Pryor 
with him. Then I lost consciousness." 

Von Cosel was grim as he tossed the damp bloodstained towel into a corner 
and turned. He went to the table and picked up the tray containing glasses and 
a decanter which Otto had prepared earlier. "I'll be back in a few moments." 
He walked out and returned to the study where he found Dr. Munsey standing 
at the bookcase with a small leather-bound volume in his hands. 

Munsey looked around and smiled. "Ah," he said when he saw the decanter 
von Cosel was carrying, "how nice." 

Von Cosel put the tray down and poured two drinks. He lifted one glass and 
extended it to Munsey. Munsey accepted the glass with a smile and they drank 
after Munsey saluted von Cosel and said, "To your health, Karl." 

Karl von Cosel managed a slight smile and then said, "Dr. Munsey, I 
wonder if you'd mind being alone for a few minutes. Otto has a small problem 
he wishes to consult with me about. Make yourself comfortable. I shan't be 
but a few minutes." 

"By all means don't concern yourself about me. I'm delighted just to sit here 
by your fire enjoying this excellent sherry." 

Von Cosel hurried out of the room and returned to the kitchen. Otto was on 
his feet and halfway to the subcellar entranceway when von Cosel reached his 
side. Both men hurried down the staircase. They reached the lower level and 
went to the first cell door which was slightly ajar. Otto swung it open and they 
peered inside. John was not there. Except for the pallet in the corner and the 
supper pail, the room was empty. They moved to the center cell and found 
that door ajar also. When they looked inside, Otto stiffened and grabbed von 
Cosel's sleeve. 


"It's—it's Dr. Munsey's orderly!" Otto gasped. Von Cosel went to the man's 
side and knelt down. He examined him quickly and looked up at Otto. "He's 
dead." 

"How did he get in here?" Otto said. "I've a good idea," von Cosel said, 
looking up at the stone ceiling. 

"What're we going to do?" 

"You may as well begin preparing this poor fellow. We may be in time to 
restore him. I'll go up and get rid of Munsey. As soon as he's gone I'll help 
you carry him up to the laboratory. I see no reason why we should let this 
opportunity slip by." 

"But what about John and Nurse Pryor?" Von Cosel shrugged. "We can't do 
anything about that now. They're deranged. If the constabulary is alerted, in 
all probability they won't be taken alive." "But what if someone recognizes 
them?" Von Cosel laughed. It was a hollow laugh, without humor. "The 
trouble with you, Otto, is that you worry needlessly. Who do you think will 
recognize either of them if they're apprehended?" 

Otto nodded. "Yes, I suppose you're right, master." Von Cosel turned and 
went up the steps taking them three at a time. He returned to the study and 
found Dr. Munsey where he had left him. "Doctor," he said in an apologetic 
tone, "I'm afraid I'll have to ask your indulgence and request that you leave." 

His eyebrows raised, Munsey stared at von Cosel. "What happened? May I 
be of help?” 

"I'm afraid there's nothing to be done, sir. It's your safety I'm thinking of at 
the moment. My assistant Otto is outside in the rear of the house, looking for 
a prowler that tried to break in. He may be armed and a dangerous criminal. If 
I were you, I would return home immediately." 

Dr. Munsey was alarmed. He put down the glass and hurried out of the 
study. He took his hat and coat from the rack near the door, donned them, and 
removed a pistol from his pocket. He showed it to von Cosel with a wry 
smile. "My friend, don't worry about me. I can take care of myself." 

Von Cosel opened the door and let him out. Before closing it he said, "My 
deepest apologies, sir. We'll have to have you over again very soon." 

As Munsey hurried down the front steps he turned and said, "Yes, I'm 
looking forward to that." 

Von Cosel locked and bolted the door. He turned and fled down the corridor 
to the subcellar entrance and then descended to the second level, reaching it 
just as Otto, struggling under the weight of the dead man slung across his 
back, climbed up. Von Cosel started to take the body by the arms to help him, 
but Otto shook his head. "I can manage it, master." 

When they reached the first floor, then closed the sub-cellar door after them, 
von Cosel halted Otto. "I think Munsey deliberately put his servant up to this. 
In all probability he ordered him to snoop around in the subcellar while we 
were in the laboratory. He did admit that he questioned someone who was 
familiar with the arrangement of this house—" 


"He admitted that?" Otto said, more than a little surprised. 

"He did. Dr. Munsey is not a clever liar. I see through his little scheme. He 
mentioned that he knew of this sub-cellar and seemed unusually curious about 
other things here too. He was not as interested in the laboratory as he 
pretended. He was here to spy on us." 

"What shall we do with the body of his orderly?" 

Von Cosel looked down at the dead man; he had been slain by a ruthless 
blow to the head. "He got what he deserved, snooping in here. When he 
opened the cell door John probably attacked and killed him and then opened 
the door to Nurse Pryor's cell. Although she was drugged, he managed to 
make her accompany him. The drug effects should wear off in several hours— 
then there may be trouble if she has any previous memories." 

"You speak as if you know she'll remember certain things,” Otto said, 
observing von Cosel with a deeply concerned expression creasing his 
forehead. 

"No doubt she will," von Cosel said. "She remembered to hate me." 

"Why didn't John let the other one out too?" 

"There probably wasn't time. Besides, he may not have been able to open 
the door." 

"How did the intruder open the door?" 

Von Cosel smiled humorlessly. "I'm sure Dr. Munsey managed to provide 
the means for that. If you look around below you'll probably find it was in this 
dead man's possession—" 

"They'll blame us for the killing,” Otto said, wringing his hands. 

"Yes. We'll have to act swiftly." 

"What do you want me to do, master?" 

Von Cosel wiped a cobweb from his cheek where it had attached itself 
when he had gone to the subcellar. "We'll carry him out somewhere nearby, 
and then scuffle up the ground to make it appear there was a struggle. Then 
we'll leave him—and we must find that key and put it in his pocket, too. It 
will appear that John slew him." 

"How will they know that?" 

Von Cosel had a look of disgust on his face when he said, "Otto, you must 
realize that John is still an oaf, though by now a deranged one. He's bound to 
be seen— and caught. They'll add up the facts. Dr. Munsey will confirm that 
he sent his servant on a nefarious mission here and it will seem that the man 
was attacked before he got here. Now do you understand?" 

Otto nodded in assent. "I will go out the back way. We must get this thing 
over with before people begin to search—" 

"A capital idea, Otto," von Cosel said. "It's a pity we can't use this poor soul 
in an experiment. I'm sure he would make an apt subject who would respond 
admirably, since he has no reason to be hostile toward us." 

"Then why not bring him back to life, master?" Otto said, peering up at von 
Cosel with a gleam in his eyes. "He may not be able to attest that he entered 


the subcellar and was attacked by John." 

"On the other hand," sighed von Cosel wearily, "he may be able to testify 
that he did indeed enter the cell. We cannot take that chance. We've too much 
at stake." He paused and went to the kitchen door. Then he unbarred it and 
unlocked the door and opened it. He went outside and looked around. In the 
distance was the silhouette of the hospital, far down the road on the edge of 
the horizon. He walked around the porch and peered in every direction. Then 
he returned and beckoned to Otto, who Ufted the body onto bis back and 
quickly slipped outside. He went down the steps and crossed the fields in the 
direction of the hospital. When he reached a clump of shrubbery a thousand 
yards north of the hospital grounds, he dropped the body and scuffed up the 
earth to make it appear there'd been a struggle. Then he returned to the house, 
taking a circuitous route over hard ground so his footprints would not be seen. 
When he reached the back-porch steps he removed his shoes and carefully 
scraped off the mud and clay, wiped them clean, and put them on again. He 
reentered the house and found von Cosel seated at his study desk, eyes closed, 
the crystal ball before him on the polished surface. 

"Oh, master," Otto said, wringing his hands, "you must not go away now. 
They will find the body and will soon afterward come here to snoop around." 

Von Cosel was unaware that Otto was standing beside him. Already he had 
begun his deep concentration; and already he had begun to feel his self float 
upward from his body. He could sense the feeling of weightlessness as he 
drifted above his own head and then, when he looked down and saw himself 
seated at the desk, he felt as though he wanted to depart and never return; but 
he could not do such a thing—at least not until he had found his beloved 
Elena. As he moved through the wall and passed into the moonless night, 
moving progressively more swiftly, but always attached to his mortal body by 
the silver umbilical cord, he grew aware of her presence coming nearer and 
nearer. He at long last found her and her image floated above, her lips smiling, 
the words at first unintelligible, but as he came nearer, he understood them. 

"Beloved Karl, do not seek me for I shall seek you." 

"I need you, my precious darling,” he said. "I cannot wait like this—it is 
intolerable." 

"Dearest heart," she said, her voice but a whisper above the roar of the 
winds, "be patient a little longer for I am still not yet born and after I am born 
it shall be two decades before we shall meet and then be joined throughout all 
eternity. You must be patient with your mortal life and you must endure all if 
we are to be together, my dearest heart." 

"But I am miserable here," von Cosel heard his voice plead, "I need you 
now and I long so for you that I wish I were dead." 

"Nay, do not long for death. It comes soon enough. In death you will not 
find your way to me. You must be patient and endure. You must see the future 
as I see it and then you shall no longer be troubled, for our future together will 
be a paradise—" 


"You see that?" 

"Yes, and more." 

"What am I to do now?" 

"You took a woman's life, then another woman's life, and you have 
conducted experiments on the man. You must suffer the consequences, my 
dearest—" 

"But I did it for you—only for you! Iam seeking the way to be at your side 
and I needed the lives I took in order to restore them as I have.” 

"So you have, my genius lover, so you have. And one day you shall 
succeed. But for now, I must go—" 

"No, wait! Tarry a moment longer. I've traveled so far and waited so long 
that I cannot bear to leave you now." 

"You must learn patience, my love." 

"I shall—but only stay with me for the moment—let me touch you, permit 
my lips to touch your beautiful lips—" 

"Alas, I long for your touch, too—but it is not possible. I am a mere 
disembodied entity—but soon, ere I am born again, and ere I reach maturity, 
we Shall be joined forever-more, forevermore. . . ." 

Von Cosel reached out for her, but she was already vanishing into the star- 
studded heavens, her phosphorescent presence diminishing, becoming smaller 
and smaller, until she could be seen no more. Von Cosel wept and felt himself 
being pulled back to earth. He sped through space and time and suddenly had 
returned. Men were shouting his name and hammering on the door. Otto was 
standing beside him, shaking him, calling him. 

"Master! There is trouble." 

He opened his eyes and tried to rise, but his strength had not yet returned as 
the result of the arduous journey. "What is wrong?" 

"They found Dr. Munsey's orderly. Someone reported having seen a 
wildman and they blamed the murder on him like you said they would. But 
there is trouble. Nurse Pryor. They found her behind the hospital—clawing at 
the ground which is supposed to be her grave. Somebody shot her and she is 
at the hospital being prepared for surgery. Men are outside calling for you. 
They demand to talk to you to ask about the creatures they are accusing you 
of having created." 

Von Cosel wrested himself around the desk and staggered to his feet. "The 
body of the other one—?" 

"I buried her where no one will find her." 

"And the cells in the subceUar?" 

"I've destroyed them. Only a ruin remains. They can search to their heart's 
content and nothing can be found.” 

"I must go outside and reason with them before it's too late." 

"Master!" Otto whispered, clutching von Cosel's arm. "You will be careful 
9" 

Von Cosel smiled and gave Otto a pat of reassurance on the shoulder. Then 


he went to the barred-and-bolted front door and began to open it. 


Seven 


Brisbane, Australia 
January 7, 1903 


Two dozen men carrying torches of flaming pitch were muling around in front 
of Dr. von Cosel's front door when he stepped outside. 

"There he is!" one man shouted. He was wearing the white coat and pants 
of a hospital orderly. Von Cosel recognized him. He was a friend of the dead 
man who'd been Dr. Munsey's orderly. 

"We want to come in there and search the place!" another man shouted. 

"Yeah, we want to see what's going on in there!" shouted still another man. 

"We unnerstan' you got creatures inside in them dungeons—" 

"You gonna let us in or are we gonna come in there without an invite?" 

Von Cosel held up his hands for silence. He looked around at the angry 
faces and waited until they stopped grumbling amongst themselves and 
shouting epithets. When he spoke his voice was low-pitched, but 
commanding: "Qentlemen, I've done nothing to any of you. I am but a simple 
doctor and this is my home and chemical laboratory. You are welcome to 
enter and search the premises from top to bottom, but I am afraid that 
admitting all of you will be out of the question. If you care to do so, I will 
gladly admit a committee of two men who are welcome to search to their 
hearts' content." 

The men in the mob looked around at each other. They were silent. Their 
torches sputtered in the still night air. Finally, the orderly stepped forward. He 
gave his torch to another man and then turned his back to von Cosel and said 
to the others, "Who's going in with me?" 

A man wearing baggy tweeds moved forward and said, "I am." 

Von Cosel stepped to one side and gestured at the door. Otto appeared and 
swung the door open to admit them. They went inside without a word. 

Von Cosel then stood on the front steps, his arms folded across his chest, 
gazing down into the faces of the crowd, their torches reflecting in the lenses 
of his steel-rimmed glasses. After several minutes the orderly and the man in 
tweeds reappeared in the doorway. They paused and looked at von Cosel. The 
orderly said in a voice loud enough for all to hear, "You ain't fooling us any. 


Something from this house killed my friend. And that other creature, the wild 
woman that the constable shot, we got our suspicions about her, too, being as 
how she was trying to dig up Nurse Pryor's grave. You better be here when we 
get back, Dr. von Cosel." He stepped down and the crowd surged around him 
and then they walked away from the house, heading in the direction of the 
nearest pub. 

"Master," Otto said, drawing von Cosel inside. "It's only a matter of hours 
before they get curious about that wild woman and find out who she is. They'll 
exhume the grave and when they find the empty coffin—they'll be coming for 
us." 

"Yes," von Cosel sighed. "The grog they'll be consuming in the pub will 
only feed fuel to their blind rage. Take out the Gladstones and pack them with 
the barest of essentials. Take the notebooks. I shall open the valves of the 
kerosene tanks and then I shall close the boiler valves. The house should blow 
up within forty minutes.” 

"Very good, master," Otto said grimly. "And don't forget your documents 
and our passports. They're in the wall safe with the chest of gold coins and 
your family heirlooms." 

Twenty minutes later, von Cosel and Otto hurried out the back door of the 
house after having barred all the windows and doors and set the latch of the 
kitchen door so it couldn't be opened. They slipped through the darkness to 
the stables where Otto set two of their four horses free and chased them into 
the fenced pasture beyond the house. They made a rope yoke and attached 
both bags to it, which they then slung across the back of one horse. Von Cosel 
got on the other animal and Otto led them outside and then mounted his. 

They headed for the forest beyond the pasture and kept in the shadows until 
they reached the crest of the hill on the horizon five miles away. They halted 
and turned around. Von Cosel produced the watch from his vest pocket and 
sighed. "Any minute now—" 

Suddenly, there was a distant boom and a large tongue of flame and smoke 
consumed the nine-gabled house. Von Cosel broke into laughter. "They'll 
think we blew up when the boilers exploded." 

"Naturally," Otto said, laughing. 

They watched the fire from that distance for several long minutes. Finally, 
von Cosel turned the horse south and gave it a gentle kick. "There is an inn at 
Cape Byron where we can stay while awaiting a small ship that will carry us 
to America." 

"America?" Otto said. He was genuinely puzzled and the announcement 
had come as a surprise. "Why there of aU places?" 

"Because that is where my Elena will be born again." 

Otto nodded, and gendy kicked his animal. They went over the ridge and 
rode southward heading for the small port town at Cape Byron, where 
nondescript square-rigged vessels were known to embark at certain times of 
the year carrying contraband and escaped prisoners and certain other goods. 


It was dawn when they reached the dried-clay roads of the town and rode 
up and down them, passing saloons and general stores and livery stables and 
shipyards, before they arrived at the Inn and Public Lodging House. Otto and 
von Cosel climbed down from their weary animals and entered. Otto placed 
the two Gladstones in the doorway while von Cosel took the innkeeper aside 
and placed several gold sovereigns in his palm. They were escorted at once to 
large airy quarters on the second story and the horses were spirited away by 
the stable boy. 

Late that afternoon after they had slept and then dined on cheese and wine 
and roast lamb, the innkeeper came up to the room and notified them that 
passage had been arranged for them to be transported by small packet to 
Sydney, from whence they could easily book passage on a ship to America. 
The small sailing vessel was departing within the hour. 

Von Cosel and Otto gathered their things together and went down to the 
docks in company of the innkeeper, who was paid another gold sovereign for 
his kind help. The innkeeper gave them a copy of that day's Brisbane 
newspaper and saw them off. 

Not until they were underway and far away from the coast did von Cosel 
settle back with the newspaper and smile with relief as Otto brought them two 
mugs of grog from the captain's private stores. He opened the paper, and read 
with intense interest the account of the boiler explosion which had destroyed 
the house and, presumably, them with it. Another newspaper item proved to 
be not quite so amusing to von Cosel. It told of the wild man who had 
allegedly attacked the hospital orderly and who was later tracked down and 
slain by the constable's posse. Dr. Munsey of the Mercy Hospital staff, stated 
that he had examined the body of the slain wild man and had discovered that 
he'd once been operated upon by a skilled surgeon. Dr. Munsey further stated 
that Dr. Karl von Cosel had once performed such an incision upon the body of 
a laborer called John who was said to be out of the city at the time. Efforts 
were being made to locate this certain man named John, whose real surname 
was being withheld pending further investigation. It was believed that the man 
called John was in Sydney at the moment, supervising castings at a foundry 
for certain machinery parts he was alleged to have designed and contracted to 
build for the now presumed dead, Dr. Karl von Cosel. The account went on to 
state that a certain deranged woman, of fifty-odd years of age, had been found 
trying to dig up the grave of one Nurse Amelia Pryor, located on a site at the 
rear of the hospital. When staff members tried to restrain her and take her into 
custody to prevent the further desecration of the grave, the wild woman 
attacked them with tooth and nail and in the ensuing struggle had been 
inadvertantly slain. An autopsy was being performed by Dr. Munsey, and as 
soon as the results were known a statement would be given the press. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel gave Otto the newspaper, watched his face as he read it, 
then, breaking out in a fit of hilarity, snatched the paper from his hands and 
threw it over the bulwarks into the sea. 


Eight 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
June 19, 1909 


Otto prepared the supper table as he had done ever since their arrival in the 
New Orleans French Quarter six years before. Each evening, precisely at six 
o'clock, Dr.’ Karl von Cosel trudged wearily up the iron steps to their second- 
floor apartment, and without a word seated himself at the table and ate the 
food Otto placed before him. Because of what had happened in Brisbane, von 
Cosel dared not to seek employment as a physician again; therefore, he took a 
position in a pharmacy where he worked in the back room compounding 
doctor's prescriptions. Although he was by no means overpaid for his duties, 
the employment was suited to von Cosel, for he did not have to go out front 
and wait on the customers or, for social reasons, consort with his colleagues. 
He worked diligently when he was expected to do so, and he usually occupied 
himself with his books when there were no prescriptions to be filled. He came 
and went unnoticed and did not notice the others employed in the pharmacy. 
So far as von Cosel was concerned, he was merely marking time until Elena's 
reincarnation. Then he would need to find her and remain on the alert until the 
time when he could join her. 

Not since that evening in Brisbane six years before had von Cosel succeded 
in contacting her ethereal spirit again; but he was not unduly concerned, 
because he believed she was constantly watching over him. Of late he had 
been growing restless, and the need arose once again to contact her. He 
missed the many books and the fine equipment he had abandoned in Brisbane, 
but he managed without, for he knew that before long everything he wanted 
would once again be restored to his possession. 

"You are not eating, master," Otto said, hovering over von Cosel's shoulder. 
"Are you feeling well?" 

"Yes, yes of course I'm well," he replied sharply. Then he caught himself 
and turned and smiled up at Otto. "Come and sit at the table, dear Otto. The 
time has arrived for us to resume our laboratory work. I've saved enough of 
my earnings to buy all the equipment we'll need. And from what is left of my 
inheritance, we can buy a small house on the outskirts of the city." 


Otto sat down slowly. He did not smile. It had been a long time since a 
smile had come to his face. "I have been watching you, master," Otto said. 
"The experiments should be resumed. It's a pity they've been neglected for so 
long a time." 

"Yes," von Cosel said. "I've reread all the journals and I believe I've hit 
upon a new theory. There is a way to restore life to a deceased person without 
using all the electrical and mechanical equipment we were forced to use in 
Brisbane. I've been doing a lot of reading about the voodoo people here, and 
this has started me thinking: if the ancient Damballa tribes of Africa were able 
to succeed in the creation of zombies, the walking dead, without scientific 
apparatus, why can't we? Of course, they do it with mesmeric influences and 
mumbo-jumbo so why can't we take a hint from them and bypass some of the 
technical processes we used before?" 

"I hadn't thought about that," Otto said. 

"The same forces I use to contact Elena and to travel along astral planes can 
also be harnessed to resurrect the dead. I'm sure of it." Von Cosel reached in 
his pocket and removed a small black notebook. He tapped it, a smug look on 
his face. "Here, my dear Otto, is the key—the secret book I've been 
laboring to develop all these years. Not until the other day while I 
was compounding a medical prescription did it occur to me that / can 
harness my mental forces and direct them to command the dead to 
arise." 

"I understand what you are saying, master, but I don't understand 
how your theory works." 

Von Cosel stood up. 'Tut, tut, Otto, it isn't important that you 
understand. It is beyond your mental faculties to understand the mind 
of a genius. The point is, I believe I can do it—and to prove my 
theory I shall need a fresh corpse." 

Otto nodded. He arose and went to the closet and removed his coat. 
"First we will need new quarters. At the edge of the city, near the 
bayous five miles north of here, there is an isolated house which I'm 
confident will do nicely. Shall we go?" 

Von Cosel stood up. For the first time in years he felt invigorated 
again and capable of doing anything he set his determined mind to 
do. He donned his coat and walking stick, put his hat on, and 
followed Otto outside. 

Three days later they were settled in the house. The laboratory was 
on the second floor, the windows shuttered against the fetid breath of 
the bayous and the swarms of mosquitoes infesting the area. On the 
first floor were the living quarters. The windows there were screened 
and shuttered to keep the interior cool and free from prying eyes, 


although it was doubtful anyone would venture near the house, since 
it was well off the beaten track and set amidst a stand of ghostly 
banyan trees, long since dead, having been strangled by nooses of 
Spanish moss hanging from their gnarled, twisted branches. 

From the various supply houses in New Orleans, they had acquired 
all the apparatus and glassware needed for the laboratory; and, 
needless to say, the chemicals and drugs von Cosel obtained posed no 
problem either. He had long since plundered them from the pharmacy 
and kept them stored in a large trunk. 

Late in the evening of their third day at the isolated house, Otto ran 
up to von Cosel as he was working behind a labyrinth of glass tubing, crying 
out excitedly, "Tomorrow I'll have it, master!" 

"Have what, Otto?" von Cosel said, looking up. 

Otto had to rest a moment in order to catch his breath. He'd been down at 
the small grocery store several miles away at the crossroads when he chanced 
upon the news. "There's to be a hanging at dawn tomorrow—" 

Von Cosel's eyes glinted. His uneven yellowed teeth bared as the semblance 
of a smile came to his lips. "Good, good!" he said. "Where is the body to go 
afterward?" 

"The state pays one of the local undertakers to bury the body—" 

"And the condemned man—where is he awaiting execution?" 

"There is a prison farm about ten miles from here. He is there. They will 
hang him from the gibbet there at dawn." 

Von Cosel removed his laboratory coat and donned a . jacket. Then he 
hurried downstairs. "To the stables, Otto. Hitch up the horse. We've a call to 
pay on a dying man." Otto hurried outside. Von Cosel went to the hiding 
place, where he then removed several gold eagles. He placed the coins in a 
handkerchief and knotted them carefully. Then he went outside and climbed 
into the buckboard beside Otto. 

Shortly before midnight they arrived at the prison farm. A sleepy guard 
summoned the warden when a gold dollar was pressed into his palm, and the 
warden permitted a visit to the condemned man, Robert Jackson, after two 
gold eagles were pressed into his palm. Von Cosel came out of the death cell a 
few minutes later and had another word with the warden. He pressed several 
more gold eagles into the warden's waiting palm and then he climbed back 
into the buckboard beside Otto. 

"We might as well wait," von Cossel said. "The warden is rousing the 
guards now. Soon it will be dawn anyway, so they'll hang him now rather than 
inconvenience us.” 

Otto peered at von Cosel in the gloom. "He's giving us the body?" 

"Yes. All bought and paid for." 

Otto smiled a grim smile. "And the condemned murderer?" 

"I talked to him and told him that we will bring him back to life and set him 


free after his execution. He is eager and willing to get it over with." 

"What about the undertaker?" 

"I gave the warden twenty dollars to pay him. The undertaker will take the 
money and present the necessary papers to the state certifying that the 
executed man was duly buried. Everything will be nice and legal and this time 
there won't be trouble." Von Cosel laughed hollowly. "The warden has 
received his due and the undertaker will be paid twice." 

A few minutes later three guards emerged from one of the buildings 
carrying kerosene lanterns and leading the condemned man before them. 
From the shadows near the gate, von Cosel and Otto watched as two of the 
men led the convict up the steps of the gallows and placed the noose around 
his neck. They stood aside as the warden went through the formality of 
reading the sentence, and then the warden asked if he had any last words. 

The condemned man remained mute. The guards stepped back as the 
warden himself fastened a blindfold around the man's eyes, and then stepped 
down from the gallows and held up his hand. The guard standing at the lever 
watched the warden's raised hand. When it was dropped he pushed the lever 
and the trapdoor fell open with a clatter, the convict dropping down with a 
sudden jerk as his neck snapped. Before the body had stopped swinging, two 
guards were cutting him down as Otto drove the buckboard around the side of 
the gallows. They carried the body to the buckboard and paced it against the 
tailboard, and then covered it with a strip of gray canvas. Otto whipped the 
reins sharply and the horse began to trot toward the gate. Von Cosel, sitting 
beside Otto, hummed an old German folk song to himself as they rode 
through the gates of the prison camp and out into the bayou night. 
When they had traveled several miles away from the prison, Otto 
stopped the horse in the shelter of a clump of trees and von Cosel 
climbed over the seat and went in back with the dead man. He 
removed the tarp and knelt to cut away the noose which the warden 
had neglected to tell his men to cut from the deceased man's throat. 
Then he opened a small black bag that Otto had concealed under the 
buckboard seat and removed several vials from it. He held the vials 
up to the moonlight and opened them, throwing the cork stoppers 
away. He poured the contents of one vial into that of the other, and 
then poured the contents into the third vial. Then he produced a 
hypodermic syringe and dipped the needle into the solution and 
pulled up the plunger. Otto had come around the side of the wagon to 
assist von Cosel. He turned the man's head to one side and von Cosel 
plunged the needle into the jugular vein, and then depressed the 
plunger. 

When this was done, von Cosel sat back with bis hand upon the 
dead man's forehead and closed his eyes. He concentrated his 


thoughts on reaching outward to the heavens and, within a few 
moments, felt the lifting sensation of his consciousness beginning to 
rise out of his mortal body. As von Cosel concentrated, he could feel 
his hand upon the dead man's head drawing forth the inert 
consciousness within the still body. At first it was entirely shapeless 
and formless, but gradually as von Cosel's ethereal consciousness 
tightened its grip upon the executed man's inactive life spark, it began 
to pulsate and he could sense that it was returning to being from non- 
being. He felt his grip tighten as the life force gradually began to 
respond. 

As though from a height far above his mortal body, and that of the corpse, 
von Cosel looked down and saw the silvery umbilical cord, extending from 
himself upward to his consciousness. He felt the tugging of his ethereal arm 
pulling upward from within the soul-heart of the dead man the thing that was 
his unclaimed soul, and as he drew it upward it began to take shape, changing 
from mere gaseous protoplasm into a spectral life form. Von Cosel's traveling 
spirit embraced that of the dead man's and continued to rise with it until their 
mortal bodies were mere specks on the face of the earth hundreds of miles 
below. The vacuum of outer worlds swirled around them and the universal 
winds buffeted them, but they continued to float upward. Finally, the dead 
man's voice was heard and his motded face came into focus at the bulbous end 
of the umbilical cord. "I am not dead, master?" 

"You are not dead, Robert Jackson." 

The voices were shouts and screamings above the eternal winds. Von Cosel 
then eased off his grip, and together the life essence that was Robert Jackson 
and the life essence that was Dr. Karl von Cosel sped backward and 
downward to their mortal bodies on earth. 

Von Cosel opened his eyes and smiled as he felt the warmth returning to the 
corpse beside him. Robert Jackson's body stirred and he groaned and sat up, 
his neck deformed and his head turned awkwardly to the left. "Am I alive or 
dead?" he asked. 

Von Cosel smiled. "You are alive. Are you in pain?" 

"I feel no pain. Just my neck's hard to turn, but there ain't no hurt. I feel 
great—better than I ever felt before. Now I remember—they hanged me!" The 
resurrected convict looked at von Cosel and began to weep. "You did it, sir! 
You brought me back from the dead. I ain't gonna forget it. I'll work for you— 
I'll steal and kill and do anything to repay you for giving me back my life— 
and, hey, you said I could go free." 

"Yes," von Cosel said. "I promised you freedom. But as I explained before 
your execution, I need to observe you for a time very carefully. I want to be 
sure, before setting you free, that you are well and healthy." 

Robert Jackson climbed to his feet at the back of the buckboard.and flexed 
his arms and legs and then jumped up and kicked his heels together. "I'm 


alive! I never felt better. I feel nothing—no pain—that pain that was in my 
knee from the busted kneecap, that's gone too!” 

"You had a knee injury that used to bother you?" von Cosel asked. 

"Yeah, doc. I sure did. But the feeling is all gone." 

Von Cosel produced a sharp pointed knife from his pocket. He unclasped it 
and jabbed it suddenly into Robert Jackson's thigh. "Did you feel that?" 

"Feel what—?" Robert cried. He looked down and saw von Cosel pulling 
the knife blade from his flesh. The sight of it stunned him. He gasped and 
whispered, "You pig-stuck me and / didn't feel it—?" 

"You aren't bleeding, either," von Cosel observed, ripping away the trouser 
leg. 

Robert Jackson swayed on his feet, staring at von Cosel. "You brought me 
back to life but I ain't really alive, am I?" 

"No, not as you were before." 

"Oh, master! Robert suddenly wailed, dropping to his knees and raising his 
clasped hands in entreaty. "Master, make me as I was before. I don't know as I 
like this unfeeling, unbleeding new life you gave me—" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel turned and glanced at Otto. "I think we ought to be 
getting on with our journey. We've still a great distance to travel and Robert 
will need medication and help." 

Otto went around and climbed into the driver's seat. He flicked the reins and 
the wagon began to move. Von Cosel settled down in the back beside Robert 
and said, "I will try to make you as you were before they hanged you. But 
until then I want your solemn word that you will not disobey me and that you 
will not leave until I dismiss you." 

"I swear to do as you say, master." 

"One more thing," von Cosel warned. "You must promise never to tell a 
living soul what happened on this night." 

"I'd be a fool to say a word—" 

"Not to anyone, is that clearly understood?" 

"Yes, master. But when I'm back to the way I was before I swung, I can 
drop in and say hello to my wife and kiddies, can't I?" 

Von Cosel shook his head slowly from side to side. "No, you cannot. Do 
you want every policeman in the state beating the bushes for you?" 

"Heck, no!" 

"Then you'll do as I say—agreed?" 

"Yes. But what happens after you make me the way I was before I swung?" 

"We'll live every day as it comes and not worry about the morrow. When 
the time arrives for you to go your merry way, we'll lay down some rules for 
you to follow. But in the meantime you must lie low. Understood?" Von 
Cosel paused, watching the resurrected convict. Somehow he sensed that he 
was about to have an inordinate amount of difficulty with this Robert Jackson 
and he wondered what he might have to do in order to cope with it. So far as 
von Cosel was concerned, Jackson was just another culture in a test tube to be 


nurtured and studied and experimented upon. 

But soon he would have the answers he was seeking. Until then, however, 
he would have to exercise patience. Patience—and then he would have her 
throughout eternity. 


Nine 


The House in the Bayou 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
August 13, 1909 


Otto entered the laboratory carrying the seventh vial of serum, which he had 
just distilled from the labyrinth of glass tubing containing the chemicals and 
plasma which von Cosel had so carefully formulized during the past few 
weeks. He gave the vial to von Cosel who held it up to the light and shook the 
contents around in the test tube. 

"Shall we try it, master?" 

Von Cosel's voice was hoarse as he replied, "We've no choice. Robert's 
flesh is rotting away on his body. We've got to do something. This dosage of 
serum contains double the amount of testosterone and plasma. If only it will 
induce the regenerative processes of his glands to begin functioning again." 

"But it may affect his brain," Otto said. "You've doubled the dosage and that 
could be dangerous. There's no guessing at what he could do if it adversely 
affects his mind. It's risky—" 

"It's either this or mummification—" 

"He's practically mummified now. Those formaldehyde-soaked wrappings 
holding his flesh together aren't exactly the best way to control his condition, 
either. If I were you, master, I'd not give him the injection and instead I'd 
proceed with the mummification. He will become immobile, but at least he 
will still function mentally." 

"No, I don't wish to turn him into a vegetable. As long as he's able to move 
about and use his limbs there's a chance that I'll find the secret—" 

Otto drew a deep breath and sighed. "Master, please be reasonable. With 
such a dosage as that he may go mad— he may try to kill you and me—he'll 
run amok—he has the mind of a murderer, or have you forgotten?" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel looked down at Otto and remained silent. Finally, he 
shrugged and closed his eyes. "If I could only travel into the future far enough 
—perhaps there I will discover the answer." 

"Will you stop being impractical and stop talking like this?" Otto said 
impatiently. It was the first time, during all the years they had been together, 


that Otto had ever raised his voice to von Cosel. 

Von Cosel's eyes narrowed behind his spectacles and he said in a viciously 
angry tone: "How dare you speak to me in that tone? Have you forgotten that 
I'm your master?" 

"Forgive me, master," Otto said, bowing his head, his shoulders slumped. 
"It isn't that I wish to be disobedient or disrespectful—it's just that I'm worried 
about the consequences. I remember only too well the results in Brisbane with 
John and with Nurse Pryor. You solved the problem of the rotting flesh and 
the regenerative properties of human tissue, but in doing so you turned them 
into raging beasts—monsters who turned on us. Mark my words, it will 
happen to you again and perhaps this time we may not be so fortunate!" 

"Never mind your concern. As a scientist, I cannot be bothered with risks 
such as that you point out. Prepare the injection and see that you make ready 
the full one thousand c.c.'s." 

"As you say, master," Otto said. 

Von Cosel gave him the vial. Otto went to the table and began to fill a 
hypodermic syringe. When it was ready both men left the laboratory and 
entered a small room beyond, through a door they had kept locked and barred 
shut. Sitting in a chair in the windowless room, the being that once 
had been Robert Jackson turned its bandaged head toward them. 
"Master," the muffled voice said, "when will I be as I was before?" 

"Soon," von Cosel said. "We've another injection, Robert. It is a 
very powerful serum and after I inject you I will want you to rest. Do 
you understand? It is very important that you rest." 

"But my skin—will it stop rotting away?" 

"Of course, Robert. The serum will cure that." 

"I'd rather be dead than stay locked up in here smelling my own 
stinking rotting flesh this way." 

"You can smell? von Cosel asked in a surprised tone. 

"Yes, and it smells awful." 

Von Cosel turned a smiling countenance toward Otto. "There, you 
see Otto? The olfactory functions—is this not an encouraging sign? 
Can we not hearken to this with optimism?" 

"I do not share your glee, master," Otto said, mumbling in a low 
voice that Robert Jackson could not hear beneath the wrappings 
covering his body from head to foot. 

"Never mind," von Cosel said sharply, impatiently now because 
Otto's discouraging pessimism was intolerable. "Undo the portion of 
bandage at his forearm and we'll inject the artery there this time." 

"It won't do any good," Otto said. "His hemoglobin coagulated in 
his veins, and by now even the arteries are no longer flowing." 


"Shall we try it and see? Perhaps you are wrong, Otto." 

Otto unwrapped a portion of the formaldehyde-soaked bandage. 
The stench of putrefying flesh reached their nostrils. When the 
bandage was removed von Cosel stepped forward with the needle and 
probed for the artery. Rotten flesh fell away and there was no 
bleeding. The needle found the artery and pricked it. It did not bleed, 
an indication that no blood flowed. 

"You see, master," Otto said, "I am right." 

"Very well, you are right. There is only one thing left to do now. It may not 
be too late to inject the serum directly into his heart. It still pumps and there is 
a strong pulse—" 

"Yes, but what is the heart pumping? Certainly not blood?" 

"It pumps!" shouted von Cosel. "And that is all that matters." 

Otto bent to unwrap the bandages above Robert Jackson's heart. The 
putrefying flesh adhered to the cloth and fell away in brownish curled patches. 

After probing the chest cavity Dr. von Cosel plunged the needle to the hilt 
and depressed the plunger. As he withdrew it he asked Robert, "Did you feel 
anything?" 

"No. I felt nothing. I am numb all over." 

"Are you hungry?" 

"No. There is no feeling. I feel great, but there is no feeling in any of my 
limbs." 

"The food Otto has brought you these past few days— why haven't you 
eaten it as I ordered you to?" 

"It is pointless to eat when I do not taste the food and do not hunger for it 
and cannot eliminate the waste." 

"You are an intelligent man, Robert," von Cosel said, watching as Otto 
replaced the bandages. "What did you do before you were convicted of 
murder?" 

"I was a school teacher. I murdered the man who wooed my wife away 
from me. I was guilty and I deserved to die and now I believe I would be 
better off if I had stayed dead." 

"Where there's life there is hope," von Cosel said. 

"Do you call this life?" 

Von Cosel moved to the door. Otto hastened to open it, and then they went 
out. Otto locked the door and put the bar' into place. Then they put away the 
syringe and went down to the first floor. 

Von Cosel went to his desk and sat down. He removed his spectacles and 
pinched the bridge of his nose between thumb and forefinger. As he sat like 
this he said to Otto, "I've been wrong, old friend. You are right. As I injected 
Robert I realized that the serum will not help. He's beyond help now. The 
flesh has deteriorated too much and the vital organs are going too.” 

"Perhaps I am right," Otto said, staring at von Cosel's bowed head. "But 


what I fail to understand is what keeps his heart beating and what does it 
pump?" 

Von Cosel dropped his hand away from his eyes. He picked up his 
spectacles, put them on, and then blinked at Otto. "The heart does not pump 
blood—it pumps protoplasm." 

Otto paled. He stared at von Cosel, startled. "You were aware of this and 
you didn't say anything to me?" 

"That's right. I wasn't certain until now. The ethereal being has taken over 
his mortal body and now the mortal man has ceased to exist." 

"Then the chemical reaction in the brain to the serum will—?" 

"Yes," von Cosel sighed. He withdrew his pocket watch, looked at it, then 
wound it absently and returned it to his vest pocket. "Within the hour there 
will be a raving monster up there breaking down the door and we won't be 
able to stop him." 

"We must do something!" Otto whispered, leaning forward on the desk 
upon clenched fists as he stared into von Cosel's face. "We just can't sit idly 
by while he tears the house down over our heads and, for all we know, breaks 
out and comes in here and kills us both." 

Von Cosel smiled. "I will insure that he does not harm us or tear down this 
house. I guaranteed him his freedom and now I shall make good that promise. 
Just as I recalled his ethereal spirit back into his body, so I shall lead him 
away from here. He will prowl the bayou back-country and we shall hear from 
him no more." 

"But what if he turns on some innocent passer-by and kills him? We can't 
permit that. Kill him, master. Take away the gift of life you've given him. He's 
beyond help now and you heard him with your own ears as he said he'd be 
better off dead—" 

"I shan't destroy him," von Cosel said. "And why not?" 

"Because we are not yet certain that his brain will become deranged from 
the serum injection.” 

"Then what are we to do?" 

"Go upstairs, Otto, and unlock the door and lead him out. Take him far 
away from here and tell him that he is free." 

"No, I won't do it." 

Von Cosel blinked in anger and surprise. He stared harshly at Otto. "What 


did you say?" 

"I disobey you, Karl von Cosel. I do not obey such a thing. It is an immoral 
thing to do—" 

"Immoral—!" cried von Cosel. "You dare speak to me of morality? Don't 


make me laugh. You who cast the first stone—it was you who took the life of 
Nurse Pryor back in Brisbane—and it was you who killed the other nurse and 
who did all the other things I commanded you to do—" 

"True, I did all that and more," Otto said, his head bowed, shoulders 
slumping, arms dangling limply at his sides. "But this thing I will not do. It is 


not too late for me to change. I will not do your bidding. I will not turn loose 
on the countryside a potential homicidal monster who may kill and maim 
innocent people." 

"For the last time, Otto—are you going to obey me?" 

"No. I refuse." 

"Then pack your things and get out. Go far away from me. I never wish to 
see you again. Take half of the money in the chest and go." 

Otto was dumbstruck. He had not believed it would actually come down to 
this. Nevertheless, he was committed to the stand he had taken. He went to the 
hiding place where the valuables were kept, picked up the small ivory chest, 
and brought it to von Cosel. He placed it on the desk before him and then 
went into the other room, where he took down one of the Gladstone bags they 
had brought from Australia, and opened it. He threw the few meager 
belongings he owned into it and then opened the chest where his other pair of 
shoes and his shirts and socks were stored and packed them. Then he took his 
coat down from the peg and walked into the study, carrying the bag. 

Von Cosel had counted out the money and he had piled it into a stack of 
golden coin. Otto wordlessly took the gold pieces, pocketed them, and turned 
and went out the front door. 

Von Cosel sat back in the chair and began to laugh. At first he laughed 
because Otto's disobedience was amusing. But then he realized it was not 
amusing after all, and that Otto was right and he was wrong. He arose 
suddenly and went to the front door. He shouted after Otto, but, by then, Otto 
was out of sight. 

Obeying a sudden unexplained impulse, von Cosel ran up the stairs and 
crossed through the laboratory to Robert's room. He unbolted the door, threw 
off the bar and flung it open. Robert rose from the chair. He shuffled slowly 
across the floor, stiff-legged, arms held out, stiffened by the bandages and the 
formaldehyde which had turned his flesh and muscles and sinews to a leathery 
substance. 

"Robert, it is I, Dr. von Cosel—" 

A guttural roar was the reply. Robert swung wildly at von Cosel and 
missed. Von Cosel stumbled over the threshold, but caught himself and fled 
into the laboratory. Robert followed, bellowing like a maddened beast, 
mummified arms flailing like berserk windmills at everything in sight. 
Smashing the retorts and test tubes out of the way, Robert continued 
relentlessly after von Cosel, but von Cosel somehow managed to keep a safe 
distance as he continued his retreat. Work benches were smashed and cast 
aside like kindling as Robert's terrible hulk continued smashing a path of 
destruction toward von Cosel. 

Von Cosel reached the doorway and went running down the stairs. He 
rushed into the study, grabbed his money chest, rushed into the other room, 
took down his Gladstone bag and then, snatching up a few articles of clothing, 
hurled everything in the bag and fled out the back door. He threw the 


Gladstone bag onto the ground and paused a moment, listening. George was 
clomping heavily down the stairs. 

Von Cosel began to smile, thin lips curling back at the corners exposing his 
stained crooked teeth. He picked up one of the lanterns, ran back into the 
kitchen and began to empty the contents all over the kitchen floor. Then he lit 
a match and dropped it and turned, running down the back steps again to 
where he had flung his Gladstone bag. He picked up the bag, then ran to the 
stable and led his horse out. Once before he had fled from such a scene—but 
now it was different. Otto was no longer at his side. It was then that von Cosel 
realized how much Otto meant to him, not just as a servant, a scientific 
assistant, a cook-housekeeper and friend-confidante, but as his life-long 
bosom companion. Suddenly, he was alone. He sat his horse and watched as 
the flames began to sweep through the wooden frame structure. He heard 
guttural cries, not of pain and anguish, but of blind fury. Then he saw Robert 
turning and stumbling out of the flaming house. He fell over the porch and 
rolled across the yard, the earth snuffing out the flames. He slowly lumbered 
to his feet and blindly turned about, arms outstretched, bellowing horrible 
sounding guttural cries. He did not see von Cosel upon the horse on the other 
side of the house. He stumbled away, heading into the bayou, wading across 
the shallow snake-infested water, smashing the undergrowth and small trees 
and branches out of his way. 

The house burned rapidly and small explosions were heard as the chemicals 
within blew up as the flames heated them after eating through the cork 
stoppers and small wooden containers and vials. Von Cosel drew a deep 
breath, wheeled the horse around, and began to ride slowly toward New 
Orleans, taking the same road he was certain Otto had taken. 

At the outskirts of the city von Cosel saw Otto's familiar figure trudging 
along, the bag in his right hand. He spurred the horse into a canter and hailed 
him. Otto stopped walking, turned, and looked up. 

"You were right, old friend. I was wrong and you were right. I set fire to the 
house. I've destroyed Robert." 

Otto made no reply. He turned and peered northward at the horizon. In the 
far distance a reddish glow could be seen. Von Cosel pointed at it, 
shouting, "See, even now the fire still lights up the skies!" 

Otto smiled. He doffed his hat and wiped his brow and then nodded 
in approval. "I'm glad you saw it my way, master. I could not have it 
on my conscience that we had turned a monster like that loose in the 
world." 

"I'm glad that you're pleased. Come on, old friend, hop on behind 
me. We'll ride to the city together. It'll be like old times again. And— 
who knows?—we might even be fortunate enough to get our old 
apartment in the quarter again." 

Otto laughed and leaped upon the back of the horse behind von 


Cosel. He balanced himself by holding onto his bag with one hand 
and holding his hat onto his head with the other. Von Cosel nudged 
the animal with his heels and it began to canter toward New Orleans. 


Ten 


Von Cosel's Apartment 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
September 17, 1909 


During the month in which they had returned to the city and taken up 
residence again in the apartment they had formerly occupied, von Cosel had 
worked day and night in the development of a new theory. He was now 
convinced that he had solved the problem which had beset him so when he'd 
restored Robert Jackson to life. As he was showing his computations to Otto, 
the old enthusiasm returned to his voice and a quality of youthful exuberance 
to his gestures. 

"I tell you, this new formula will prevent the blood from congealing in the 
veins and, not only that, but it will dissipate any clots or other causes of 
premature heart failure. This, plus the presence of protoplasm in the body of 
the resurrected, will insure that the organs continue to function healthily and 
that there will be no atrophy of tissue or decaying of flesh." 

Otto looked at von Cosel's computations for a long while. He finally sighed 
and nodded and pushed the notebook across the desk to him. "You may be 
right. But I think we ought to try it out on a few monkeys—" 

"There isn't time for that!" von Cosel cried, slapping the desk with both 
hands. "We've got to begin all over again—with a freshly deceased corpse.” 

"All right, we'll think about it," nodded Otto. He was recalling the ordeal 
with Robert Jackson, and he did not like one iota the thought that such a thing 
would happen all over again. 

"Think about it all you like, dear friend, but my mind is made up." 

"We shall need another private laboratory where we can work without 
being disturbed and far from prying neighbors—" 

"Then we shall return to the old house and set up the laboratory in the 
stables. I'm certain the stables weren't burned, too." 

"All right. But where do we get a body?" 

Von Cosel smiled, "The same place Robert Jackson came from." 

"But—it would be another criminal mentality—who knows what we would 
have to expect?" 


"Tut, tut,” von Cosel said, waving aside Otto's objections with a thin laugh, 
"this time I know what to do and how to handle things." 

As they spoke newsboys were heard on the street outside their quarters 
shouting, "Extra, extra! Read all about it. Bayou monster kills again! Extra, 
extra!" 

"What are they shouting—?" Otto said, turning toward the windows, 
listening, a frown creasing his brow. 

"It's nothing, nothing at all," von Cosel said. 

Otto rose from the chair and went to the window. He leaned upon the sill 
and gazed down. "You, boy!" he called, "bring a paper up here." 

Von Cosel was at Otto's side. "No need for that, Otto. We've an important 
matter to discuss—" 

"Why are you trying to stop me from buying a newspaper?" 

Von Cosel's eyes blazed from behind the thick lenses of his spectacles. He 
threw up his arms in a gesture of exasperation and returned to the chair at the 
table. The footsteps of a newsboy were heard running up the cast-iron steps. 
Otto went to the door and gave the lad two cents and took the paper. He 
brought it over to the lamp and unfolded it. Black headlines met his gaze. Otto 
gasped and then read aloud: "Bayou monster kills again! Two farmers slain by 
walking zombie monster as they carried a load of produce to market this 
morning. Eyewitnesses say that the victims tried to defend themselves, but the 
creature without features and wrapped in a shroud—" 

Otto abruptly stopped reading and stared at von Cosel for a long moment. 
When he finally regained his wits, he flung the paper down to the table and 
thrust a finger of accusation at him. "You lied to me! You said you burned the 
house to the ground and Robert Jackson with it." 

Von Cosel smiled unconvincingly in an attempt at lightness. Otto was 
infuriated. 

"Don't you dare laugh this off! According to that newspaper five persons 
have died at the hands of that creature —and who knows how many more will 
be slain before he's stopped. Karl, I can't live with myself and have a terrible 
thing like this on my conscience." With that, Otto went to the clothes closet, 
yanked open the door, and put on his jacket. Then he walked to the hiding 
place where the money chest was secreted and took out the box. 

"What do you think you're doing?" von Cosel demanded, rising from his 
chair. 

Otto whirled on him. "I'm going to the nearest gun dealer to buy the biggest 
shotgun I can find and ten boxes of shells and I'm going out there to put an 
end to that— that—creature you created." 

"Look, would it do any good to tell you that I did burn the house down and 
that I did believe sincerely that he was inside and that he'd burned up too?" 

The conviction in von Cosel's tone stopped Otto. He exhaled and looked up 
at von Cosel. "Is this another of your lies?" 

"It isn't a lie, Otto. I swear to you on my mother's head that I could've sworn 


that Robert was consumed in the fire!" 

"If that's the truth, then get your coat and come with me." 

"All right. We'll rent another horse and a pair of saddles and we'll go 
together. You let me attend to that. I'll buy the gun—no, two guns—and you 
make up a bag with something to eat. We may have to go into the bayous to 
find him." 

A few minutes before midnight von Cosel and Otto had reached the ruins of 
the old house and, with lighted lanterns, were riding slowly into the bayou 
beyond, their rifles loaded and resting across their laps. 

They searched futilely all during the night in the mosquito-infested 
lowlands, and by dawn found themselves back at the ruins of the house again. 

"Are you satisfied now that we've combed every foot of this country and 
haven't flushed him out?" said von Cosel, the vexation in his tone unmasking 
his animosity. 

"No, I am not satisfied," Otto said. He rode his animal around the charred 
ruins of the old house and when he reached the stables, which were still intact, 
he dismounted. Von Cosel rode his mount over and slid out of the saddle and 
stretched his limbs. 

"So what do we do now?" 

"We'll put up here and after we rest the animals for a while, we shall go 
forth again and search." 

"Just like that—we got out there and hunt for Robert— is that the way you 
want to spend the next few months?" 

Otto smiled up at von Cosel. "Dear friend,” he said in a most surly manner, 
"if you hadnt lied those people would still be alive. But since we're 
responsible, and since I've discovered that I happen to have a conscience, I 
shall stay here until I find him and blow his head off." 

"Tell me, Otto, what would you have done if I'd have admitted to you that 
Robert didn't burn up in the fire— that he escaped? Weren't you running away 
—did you show the least bit concern for what you were convinced was going 
to happen?" 

"I mistakenly believed that you were still that much of a decent human 
being to destroy Robert before it was too late. Now I know that you are not 
that which I believed you to be.” 

"You hate me that much?" von Cosel said. 

"Yes. I loathe you for what you really are. And what's worse, I loathe 
myself for not having found you out before it was too late—and for having so 
blindly obeyed you all these years. It isn't too late for me to make amends for 
the terrible things I've done in your service." He turned his back and led his 
horse into the stable. He then busied himself with the task of removing the 
saddle and fetching an armful of hay for it to eat. 

Von Cosel muttered something under his breath. He stretched one leg up to 
the stirrup and pulled himself into the saddle again. Then he wheeled the 
animal around and shouted, "Happy hunting, Otto!" A moment later he was 


gone in a dust cloud, whipping the beast under him with the ends of the reins 
and kicking it viciously in the sides. 

Otto went to the stable door and leaned against it, watching von Cosel 
disappear down the dirt road. When he was finally out of sight Otto went to 
his horse and patted it and said, "He'll be back. He'll think it over and he'll 
come back." 

Shortly before sundown the sound of an approaching horse and rider roused 
Otto from a restless sleep. He stood up and rubbed his eyes, annoyed because 
he had dallied so long. Then he emerged from the stable and tried to make out 
the features of the approaching horseman. When he finally saw who it was he 
turned to his horse and said, "What did I tell you, it's him. He's coming back." 

Von Cosel rode up the hill behind the stable and turned his animal around 
several times. "Otto," he called, "I've brought more kerosene. Here, catch it." 
He tossed a small can of kerosene down. Otto leaped forward and caught it. 
He did not say a word as he went into the stable and brought out the lanterns 
and then refilled them. Then he put die can aside, picked up his saddle and the 
blanket and threw them over the horse's back and made them fast. He picked 
up the rifle and the lantern, mounted the horse, and rode up to join von Cosel. 

"You were right as usual and I was right, too," von Cosel said and he 
booted his horse and the animal reared up, pawing the air with its hooves. 
"But this time you were more right than I was right—that make sense to you?" 

"You're a genius and a fool, a proud man and a blind dolt, but you're not all 
bad and I'm glad you came back." 

"I did it because I need you, Otto. If I must I'll ride to hell and back looking 
for Robert if that will stop you from walking out on me." 

Otto laughed. "What are we waiting for?" 

They rode out again and headed into the bayou, crossing into the trees and 
dense swampland just as the sun began to sink on the horizon. They lit their 
lanterns and, carrying them aloft, rode slowly in a wide circle, progressing 
southward to the high ground, then turning and riding northward again until 
they reached the edge of the bayou near the charred house. 

By 3:00 A.M. they were exhausted, sitting upon their spent animals at the 
edge of the road, swatting mosquitoes and sullenly gazing out at the inky 
gloom which hid the foliage and everything within it from view. 

"Otto, this isn't getting us anywhere. There must be another way to flush 
him." 

Otto smiled, his face a haggard mask in the lantern light. He had spotted 
fresh tracks, like large cloth-clad footprints, but had refrained from 
mentioning it to von Cosel. He had traced the prints to the clump of brush that 
lay just beyond the shoulder of the narrow lane where they were resting their 
mounts. He was certain that Robert was hiding just beyond and he wanted to 
give von Cosel a chance to redeem himself. He was hoping against hope that 
Robert could make the first move when he recognized them—if his deranged 
intellect were capable of such reason. Otto was sure that there was enough 


human intelligence left in his rotting hulk to do just that. 

Suddenly, from out of the primeval bayou, charged the mummified creature 
they'd been searching for. It ran toward Otto, arms upraised, mud-caked 
bandages torn and dangling in rags, its putrid odor heavy on the slight breeze, 
the once-human voice a snarling animal's bestial combat cry. Before Otto was 
able to bring up his gun, his animal reared and hurled him to the ground. Otto 
fell heavily, the wind knocked out of him. In a blur he saw von Cosel upon his 
horse, wheeling about, dropping the kerosene lantern and taking aim with his 
rifle. 

A moment later Robert was upon Otto, his powerful corpse-arms flailing 
him mercilessly across the chest and back. Otto, kneeling, doubled over and 
fell just as two showers of death fire burst forth from von Cosel's rifle and 
ripped through Robert's bandaged head. Von Cosel wheeled his horse about 
and rode off a few yards, reloading his gun. He wheeled the animal around 
again and reined up, taking deliberate aim, then firing both shells into the still- 
staggering mummified remains of Robert Jackson. Without further sound, 
Robert fell backward and rolled into the swamp water at the edge of the lane. 

Von Cosel dismounted and scooped up one of the lanterns and knelt beside 
Otto. With the eye of a physician he saw at once that Otto was beyond help, 
that the crushing blows he'd suffered at the hands of the mummified man had 
stilled his heart. 

Without a trace of emotion visible on his seamed face, von Cosel lifted 
Otto's body and carried it to his horse and placed it face down over its back; 
then he took the reins in his hand, went over to his horse, climbed into the 
saddle, then rode through the inky stillness of the bayou toward the charred 
ruins of the old house. Fifteen minutes later he had arrived at the stable and 
had carried Otto's body inside where he'd placed it upon several bales of hay. 
Then he calmly lit a candle, having left the lanterns at the scene of the attack, 
and went to his saddle bag where he removed a small black case. 

He opened the case and set three vials upon a board; then he removed a 
fourth vial from the case, opened it, then mixed the others with it until the 
liquid had reached a brilliant silvery consistency that frothed and bubbled 
eerily in the candlelight. He prepared the injection, then went over to Otto's 
still-warm body and plunged the syringe into his heart and depressed the 
hypodermic until it had emptied. He removed it, cast the hypodermic needle 
aside, and threw his arms around Otto's head. He cradled his head in his arms 
and then leaned back against the stable wall, staring at the flickering candle 
until it suddenly sputtered and went out. 

An unaccountably icy cold wind suddenly began to sweep through the 
stable, and with it was heard a frail moaning sound without beginning or end. 
The wind smelled pure, and while it came from apparently out of the ether, it 
was laden with a fresh musky scent foreign to the earth. In the distance the 
mists began to rise up from the swamps and envelop the lowlands, sweeping 
inward over the charred ruins that lay beyond the stable and finally encircling 


the stable in every direction. The animals became restless in ther stalls and 
started to snort and neigh and paw the ground. Von Cosel's animal reared up 
and tried to kick down its stall; then, just as suddenly as it had panicked, it 
became docile and calm. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel did not seem to notice any of this. His disembodied 
consciousness was hovering above his head, motionless, waiting. Finally, the 
aura appeared in Otto's face. At that precise moment von Cosel's 
consciousness reached down in one swooping motion and caught the spark 
flickering from Otto and held onto it. He looked down and saw only himself 
cradling Otto's still head in his arms. Then he began to rise higher and higher, 
moving through the shingled roof of the old stable, pulling with it the 
umbilical cord that still remained attached to Otto Kraus. 

After a time, as they reached heights far beyond the limits of the 
atmosphere, Otto's face, and then his entire figure, came into focus out of the 
whitish stuff of his essence. 

"Von Cosel, it is you." 

"Yes, Otto, it is I." 

"Master, you redeemed yourself." 

"I did. I did it for you." 

"What do you wish of me now, master?" 

"I want you to live—to continue serving me." 

"But I am dead. I do not believe, as you, that I can be resurrected." 

"You are dead mortally, but your essence survives and you shall 
survive, but you must come fly with me." 

"I fly with you, master." 

"Draw from my umbilical cord and accept my strength, the power 
of my essence. That is good. Now we shall descend and when you 
have returned to the mortal shell you will live again and you shall 
rise up and serve me as before in mortal fife." 

"Yes, master. But my mortal self, will it putrefy?" 

"No, I have brought along the serum and I've already injected you. 
When your heart beats anew, protoplasm and plasma will blend and 
you will survive all things and you shall endure all things without 


knowing pain and fatigue. It shall be as I wish it to be." 

Their disembodied entities streaked downward following the umbilical 
cords until, suddenly, they had returned. 

Von Cosel opened his eyes and drew a deep breath. He felt his pulse begin 
to throb as his heart started up again. He gazed down into the face of the dead 
Otto and smiled as the stirrings of life began. For a brief moment Dr. Karl von 
Cosel turned and glanced outside the stable. He glimpsed the clouds of mist 
hovering above the ground swiftly dissipating, as though being blown away 
by some invisible entity more all-powerful than the winds. He looked down at 
Otto and smiled, because Otto's eyelids were fluttering and he was slowly 


reviving. Within a few more minutes Otto was breathing slowly but steadily 
and his eyes had opened, but something was gone from his eyes which had 
been there before. 

Otto opened his mouth and spoke. "Master, you pulled me back from 
death's gates." His voice was husky now, more deep than before, and 
something in the way he intoned his words was different. 

Von Cosel helped Otto to sit up. Then he stood and gave Otto his hand. 
Otto took it and stood. He turned around several times and when he looked up 
at von Cosel there were noticeable black rings encircling his eyes, hideous 
black rings which had not been there before. "How do you feel, Otto?" 

"I have no feeling, there is no pain, but I knew pain at the moment of death 
—at the moment when Robert struck me in the heart." 

"Can you walk about, move your limbs and toes and fingers?" 

"Yes," Otto said, experimenting, turning and flexing his arms and hands and 
legs. He held up his hands and opened and closed them and wriggled his 
fingers. "I know what I am doing but I feel nothing. There i,s no sensation." 

Von Cosel removed a pocket knife from his vest, unclasped it, and stuck the 
point into the palm of Otto's hand. There was a wound and a few drops of 
blood oozed forth. "Did you feel that?" 

"Only a light sensation, like I was being touched, nothing more." 

"But look, Otto, you bleed! The serum—it works!" 

Otto looked at his hand but there was no expression in his face, his eyes, his 
manner. He seemed incapable now of facial expression or of emotion. 

"Go fetch the animals and let's get away from this place. It's cold and damp 
here." 

"Yes, master," Otto said, turning toward the horses. He strode over to his 
mount, but before he could grasp the reins the animal began to whinney and 
kick its hooves in terror at the stall. 

"My horse fears me. He fears the dead." 

"You are not dead. You are alive. You breathe, you bleed, the blood flows 
through your veins." 

"But the animal senses the protoplasm, master. What shall we do? This 
should not be." 

Von Cosel was silent. He went over to the horse and patted its neck in a 
futile effort to calm it. The horse continued to neigh and kick and jerk itself 
around frantically. Finally, when Otto stepped away the animal became calm. 

Von Cosel laughed. He picked up the hypodermic syringe he'd cast away 
after injecting Otto and held it up to the starlight. In the gloom he could see 
several drops inside the glass. He then thrust the needle into the horse's ear 
and drove the plunger all the way down. He withdrew it and hurled it against 
the wall. Then he turned and said to Otto, "Now that he's got the same stuff I 
gave you inside his veins, let's see if he'll accept you now." 

Otto approached the animal and this time it did not jerk around when he 
rested his hand upon its rump. Then Otto led the horse by the reins outside 


and stood waiting for von Cosel to come out. 

Von Cosel gathered his things together, placed them in the saddle bag, and 
then led his horse outside. He mounted the animal and motioned for Otto to 
do so too. Otto leaped into the saddle, and they rode toward New Orleans 
through the cottony clouds of ground mist that seemed to be rising up from 
the earth in every direction. 

When they reached the lane where Robert had attacked them, they drew in 
their reins and looked around. Von Cosel rode over to the swamp's edge and 
peered into the water. "I don't see him but I'm sure I blasted bis head off." 

Otto remained where he was seated on the horse, shoulders sagging, head 
bowed. 

A neighing sound was heard as several horses appeared out of the mists to 
their right. Abruptly, several other horses were heard approaching and men 
appeared carrying guns and clubs. Two men holding kerosene lanterns which 
had been covered by black shields removed the shields and shone their lights 
on them. 

"You fellers, what yo'all doing out heah?" a man's voice shouted. 

Von Cosel wheeled his horse around several times. He peered into the 
gloom at the posse encircling them. Then he said, "We were riding home 
when the creature or whatever it was jumped out at us. I shot it and lost my 
gun—" 

"What yo'all doing heah this time o'night?"” the same voice queried. 

"We lost our way. This the right road to New Orleans?" 

"Where at yo'all a-comin' from?" 

"We were at Shrewsbury," von Cosel said, "on business." 

"What kind’ a tawkin’ is thet?" one man from behind them growled. "Yo'all 
furriners?" 

"We're of German descent," von Cosel said. 

"How ‘bout'n him? He a dummy 'r somethin'?" 

"No, he's my manservant." 

"Yo'all must be a rich feller." 

"Now'n wait a sec'nd fellers. Ah recollects ah knows thet big feller with'n 
them specs. Ain’ yo'all th’ feller whut works down t'th' drugstore in the 
quarter?" 

Von Cosel smiled. "You have an excellent memory, sir. You are correct. I 
am the pharmacist, although I've been out of town for a while—business, you 
see." 

"Ifn yo'all been a'comin’ from Shrewsbury, how come yo' on this heah 
wrong road?" 

"I don't know," von Cosel said with a shrug. "We took the wrong turn." 

"When yo'all leave Shrewsbury?" the man with the commanding voice 
drawled. 

Von Cosel answered without thinking. "Last night." 

"Yo! sayin’ yo'all been riding without let up?" 


"That's right," von Cosel said. 

"He a downright lyin’ cuss!" a voice shouted. "Ah done seen him an’ thet 
dummy feller settin' on th' ground in the stable over by thet burnt-down house 
and they sure was actin’ peculiar, ifn Ah says so m'self. Axe 'em whut they 
was a'doin' theah." 

"We were resting our horses and having a bite to eat," von Cosel answered. 
"There was a chill in the air and the fog rolled in and we didn't know where 
we were so we stopped when we came to that house." 

"Mistah, yo' is a pow'ful liar. Yo'all is axin' fo' trubble and Ah has a 
suspicion thet yo' got somethin’ t'do with'n thet creature we's a-huntin' fo’. Git 
down offn yo' hosses. We ‘uns is a'gonna search th' likes o'yo'." 

Von Cosel looked around at their grim faces. He sat his mount defiantly. 

One man rode up and looked him right in the eye. "Git down offn theah, yo' 
heah?" 

Von Cosel did not budge. He stared at the man through his thick lenses and 
remained immobile. The man who had challenged him looked around at the 
man with the commanding voice. 

"Hey, sher'f, want me t'knock him down?" 

"No, knock th' other'n down." 

The man kneed his animal. It wheeled about and he tried to ride up to Otto, 
but the horse began to rear up and paw the air with its forehooves, bucking the 
rider off. 

Humiliated and furious because his horse had thrown him for a reason he 
did not understand, the rider jumped to his feet and seized the animal and 
swung himself back into the saddle. He pointed at several of the men and 
shouted, "Hey, yo' fellers, ride 'im into a box!" 

The other riders spurred their mounts toward Otto and his horse. But each 
horse, when it came to within a dozen feet of Otto, suddenly stopped dead and 
began to whinny and neigh and paw the ground and buck its rider. 

"Did yo'all see thet?" cried one of the others sitting his animal beside the 
sheriff. "All them-thar hosses is afeerd o'thet spooky feller." 

Otto turned and stared at the man. The dark rings around his gray face and 
the strange expression in his dull eyes silenced him. Then Otto gently kicked 
his horse and rode over to von Cosel and he whispered, "Let us go, master. 
They will not try to stop us again." 

Von Cosel gave his mount a gentle nudge with his heels and the horse 
broke into a canter. They rode southward toward New Orleans and did not 
look back until they had rounded a bend in the road and urged their horses 
into a running pace. 

When they reached the city limits they slowed the animals to a walk. Von 
Cosel looked at Otto and asked, "How did you know they would not try to 
stop us?" 

"I can't answer that," he said in a flat monotone. "I only knew they were 
afraid of something they didn't understand and that no one there had the 


courage to make a move." 

"But how did you know that?" 

"Master," Otto said, "I don't know. I sensed what they were thinking. I 
sensed it the same way that I sensed your presence accompanying my inner 
self back through cold space—and just as I sense right now the presence of 
something I cannot see hovering not far above your head." 

Von Cosel looked up into the predawn skies. He shuddered, not from the 
chill in the air, but from what he saw. He reined in his animal and dismounted. 
Not once did he lower his gaze from the aura of light which could be seen 
hovering just out of reach above. 

He clawed the air above and the aura of light moved higher. 

"Elena!" von Cosel cried. 

The light pulsated and grew brighter. Otto, looking on, suddenly bowed his 
head and averted his gaze. He sat on his horse in a slump, not hearing, not 
seeing either the light or his master. 

Karl von Cosel whispered aloud, "My precious heart, you are here. Let me 
touch you, let me see your beautiful face—" 

"No, my precious love," the voice on the wind replied, "it cannot be just 
yet. You must wait, wait, and soon we will be together forevermore, 
forevermore, throughout eternity." 

"But why must I go on waiting? I am mere flesh and blood and sinew and 
bone. I am aging and soon I shall be an old man, too old to love you as a man 
must love a woman—" 

"Precious darling, I am being born this day, within the hour. I will see the 
light of day as a mortal human being in a place they call Florida, the land of 
sunshine. Seek me there and you shall find me and when you find me, 
precious darling, my sweet love, we shall be joined together throughout all 
eternity. Have patience, my precious one, seek and you shall find me, for it is 
ordained that we will be together. All your mortal life you have moved toward 
me and I have drifted until now, this very hour, when a young woman in the 
pangs of childbirth is about to bring me into the world as her daughter." 

"Elena, Elena!" von Cosel shouted, but the aura of light faded and vanished 
amid the background of twinkling stars in a black velvet sky. 


Eleven 


Key West, Florida 
March 3, 1931 


Otto brought the tray of food into the large laboratory in Butcher's Pens where 
von Cosel had made his home during the two decades they had been in the 
city. He carried the tray to the desk where von Cosel sat writing in his journal 
and placed it at his right hand. "Master," he said, "it is time for your food." 

Von Cosel replied without looking up. "Take it away. I'm not hungry." 

Without a word Otto removed the tray and returned it to the other side of 
the vast room and put it down upon the shelf above the wash basin. He 
shuffled slowly to the old wing chair in the corner and then sat down as 
though in slow motion, as if every movement of his limbs had to be forced, 
controlled not by unconscious motor response, but instead by mental 
command. 

Overhead, above the vaulted ceiling of the room in the section of the city 
called Butcher's Pens, the cooing of pigeons could be heard as they nested 
near the broken panes of the stained-glass windows in the skylight. From the 
desk where von Cosel sat at work on his notebook, the sound of his pen 
scratching the surface of the paper could be discerned, quick and sure, now 
scrawling and angry, now slow and deliberate as though pouring his heart out 
upon the paper. In the distance a church bell was heard tolling the hour, seven 
o'clock. 

Within the barren walls of the abandoned slaughterhouse which von Cosel 
had purchased years before, he had ended his search for his beloved Elena. He 
had traveled the state thrice over, searching the birth records in every county 
courthouse for a record of his beloved's birth, but nowhere was such a birth on 
the day and the hour, September 19, 1909, recorded. 

Since it was learned that a number of births of baby girls were recorded on 
that day in Key West, but that the page was mysteriously missing from the 
city record book, Dr. Karl von Cosel had finally settled in that city with the 
desperate final hope that somehow, in some as yet unknown way, he would at 
long last find her, his beloved, Elena. 

Now she would be a beautiful lady, and he would know her sensitive face 


and long black hair the moment he saw her—of this he was certain. 

When he had first gazed upon her countenance in the zephyrs that came to 
him atop the tower at Coselschloss, he had been younger than she would be 
now; but no matter what their age, they were still the same age for it was true 
that they existed for each other and they lived for each other, but on different 
astral levels. Soon their astral levels would come together and they would be 
joined throughout eternity; but it had been twenty-one years since he had last 
stretched his hands heavenward toward her and gazed upon the ethereal glow 
that bore her countenance—twenty-one long years of waiting to find her, of 
experimenting with life and death, of interminable longing and waiting—and 
he was unable now to tolerate another year, another month of waiting. 

"I shan't find her here," von Cosel said aloud, a little surprised at the sound 
of his voice. "I shan't find her if I remain locked away in this place, Otto." 

"Yes, master?" Otto arose, his stiffening joints hardly bending. He shuffled 
around slightly to face von Cosel. 

"Go out and fetch a newspaper. I must seek employment. I must go out 
in the world again to find her. Don't you agree, Otto?" 

Otto bowed stiffly and turned and shuffled toward the doorway. He 
went through the door and softly closed it after him. 

Von Cosel closed the notebook before him and pushed himself up 
from his chair. He went across the room to the wash basin and peered 
at his reflection in the mirror. He had changed. He was gaunt and his 
eyes seemed rheumy and sunken into the hollows of his cheekbones 
and his flesh had turned a mottled yellow. What was left of his hair 
was now pure white and as he peered through the lenses of his 
spectacles into his pale blue eyes he began to see himself as he had 
once looked, tall and nordic and debonair with strong seamed 
features and piercing blue eyes. He peered into his eyes, deeper and 
deeper, and through the thick lenses of his spectacles he saw the 
essences of existence, the ectoplasm of his very consciousness, the 
spark of his life's spark beyond the mortal shell, the spark that was 
the fire of immortality; but now he wondered if this day was to be the 
one in which he would arrive at the end of his search—if this day was 
to be the one in which he would learn why he had been driven beyond 
endurance so many times to discover the secret of resurrection, and 
then had discovered it only to learn that the one thing he could not 
command was time. Interminable time. 

Otto returned with the morning paper. He shuffled across the room 
and gave the paper to von Cosel. 

Von Cosel opened it and moved to his desk. He sat down, the 
classified-advertisements page spread open. His gaze fell upon a 


certain advertisement and a wry smile came to his thin mouth. He 
arose and went to the wash basin and inspected himself. He needed a 
shave, so he produced the razor and poured some water into the basin 
and lathered his sparse white stubble of a beard and then slowly, 
laboriously, shaved. When he was done he splashed some bay rum 
onto his flesh and powdered his cheeks and then neatly combed 
together the few stray hairs upon his balding head. He turned and found 
Otto standing behind him, holding forth a clean shirt and necktie. Von Cosel 
took it without a word as soon as he had shed his threadbare soiled shirt, and 
put it on. He tied the tie without looking in the mirror and when he was ready 
to inspect himself in the mirror again, Otto was there with his tropical white 
jacket and trousers. 

"You are going to the Maritime Hospital to apply for the position as 
technician in the x-ray department, master?" 

Von Cosel was not surprised that Otto knew. He turned and nodded. "I am." 

"They will require references. Since you have none you shall have to invent 
some. You might say that you had your own hospital in Capetown, South 
Africa. Call it the Von Cosel Clinic. They will not verify such an extravagant 
lie. They will not question you when you show your credentials and the 
certificates of the many degrees you hold. They will employ you this day 
because they cannot find a skilled technician for the pittance they are willing 
to pay." 

"You foresee all that?" von Cosel said, expressing mild surprise for the first 
time. He looked at Otto and saw him in a new perspective. He was rapidly 
changing, deteriorating, aging, and the dark circles around his eyes had 
become black as the rings of death. It was difficult for von Cosel to remember 
that Otto, who had been dead for twenty-one years, but who had been alive 
because he had willed him to live, was still his bosom companion, his aide, 
his mentor. He waited for the reply knowing that none would be forthcoming. 
Then he grunted, went to the door, and hurried out. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel, just as Otto had said, secured the position at the 
Maritime Hospital in the city of Key West. Four days later he was as much at 
home behind the x-ray machine, and in the darkroom developing the negative 
prints of the patients he x-rayed, as he was in his laboratory in Butcher's Pens. 

And then it happened. He reached the end of his lifelong search for his 
beloved Elena. 

But that search was destined to end; and then begin anew, all over 
again. All over again Dr. Karl von Cosel would resume his searching 
in the books of secrets he had collected down through the years, and 
all over again he would probe beyond the boundaries of life itself—to 
reach her and join, her forever in eternity. 

The phone in his cubbyhole office jangled. Von Cosel reached for it 


and answered. He was not accustomed to this manner of 
communication and it was the second thing about his job he did not 
like. The sudden ringing of the phone in the tiny concrete block cell 
of a room never failed to startle him. The other thing he did not like 
about being employed in the hospital was the way the staff handled 
the business of treating patients. Instead of working to expedite the 
diagnosis and treatment of each patient as swiftly as possible, the 
staff attempted to treat every case in a manner commensurate with 
the patient's ability to pay. The wealthy patients received the 
attention of the entire staff and their stays in the hospital were unduly 
prolonged and many, many unnecessary x-rays were taken and many, 
many unnecessary tests were run. Conversely, the indigent patients 
and others of modest means were frequently dismissed without being 
examined or treated. 

Such was the nature of the phone call he received that morning. 

"Dr. von Cosel," the starched voice of the nurse in charge of 
admissions said in his ear, "I'm sending a girl down to you for an x- 
ray examination. She's a county welfare case so just take one picture 
and get rid of her. We feel she's malingering to get on the welfare 
rolls and I know you will not let her pull the wool over your eyes." 

"T shall attend to it," von Cosel said as he arose from the varnished 
oak chair and turned to see if the patient was coming down the 
corridor. He hung up and went out of the tiny office and started to 
walk toward the elevator. 

It arrived just as he reached a midway point halfway down the 
green and sickly beige-enameled tunnel of a corridor. The gray metal 
elevator door sloughed open and he saw a young girl of twenty-one 
standing in the shadows beyond the gate. The instant he saw the pale face 
and long black hair and those frail hands struggling to open the sliding gate, 
his heart began to pound in his chest with alarming rapidity. He was staggered 
and he couldn't move. At the end of the corridor, emerging from the elevator, 
floating slowly toward him was his beloved Elena! 

Karl von Cosel managed to cry out, "Elena! Elena! It is you—?" 

The girl stopped. She peered at him timidly. "Yes, I am Elena. That's my 
name, sir. The nurse sent me down for x-rays." Her voice! Her eyes! Her 
beloved features, the round mouth, the soft sensitive lips—Elena! 

He did not notice the man and the woman following her out. His eyes were 
only upon her. She smiled and then lifted a handkerchief to her mouth and 
coughed. She was weak and she had to fall back upon the man who was with 
her. He cupped her under the elbows and gently urged her to walk forward. 

"My daughter, doctor," the man said, his voice reverberating through the 


tunnel as if it had been echoing through an abyss of time. "She is very sick 
and we think she's got tuberculosis. They wouldn't give us a wheelchair and 
they said you'd take x-rays of her and that they'd let us know. Please, doctor, 
examine her, won't you?" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel came forward and placed his arm around her frail 
shoulders. His flesh burned at the touch of her flesh. His heart continued to 
flog itself against his ribcage as he gently escorted her into the x-ray room and 
helped her upon the rubber-insulated couch. She began to cough again and he 
ran to get some disposable gauze pads, reluctant now to leave her even for an 
instant, now that he had found her after the lifetime of searching and 
interminable years of waiting. He made her as comfortable as possible and 
then conducted a brief examination, gently probing her pale white body, 
hardly able to breathe in her awesome presence. He could tell at once that the 
disease had irreparably ravaged her lungs and he did not need an x-ray picture 
to verify his diagnosis. He took a sample of her sputum and then covered her 
with the sheet and told her parents to stay with her, that he would return in a 
few minutes. Then he ran out of the room, went through the exit door instead 
of running down the hall to take the elevator, because that would consume 
valuable time, and ran up three flights to the corridor leading to the pathology 
lab. He pushed through the reinforced glass door and went to the nearest 
microscope, brushing aside the medical technician who had been working 
there. His practiced hands scraped off the sample and deftly placed it on a 
slide. 

"Hey, what're yo' doing in here? You ain't got no business in heah. Ain't 
you from down t'the x-ray depaht-ment?" 

"Shut up and get out of my way!" von Cosel said without glancing at the 
man. He placed the slide with trembling hands under the microscope and 
adjusted the lens and the eyepiece. Then he peered through it. He looked up, 
searching for something, found it on a shelf above the table, then dipping a 
dropper into the solution, squeezed a drop of stain onto the slide. He bent over 
the microscope again, stared for a long minute, and then backed away in 
horror. There was no doubt about it. He left the slide in the instrument and ran 
out of the laboratory and rushed down to his x-ray room again. When he 
entered he was sweating profusely and his hands were cold and trembling. 

He then placed Elena carefully upon the mat just below the lens of the x-ray 
camera and told her parents to step out of the room. Without bothering to 
shield himself he depressed the switch and took an exposure. Then he moved 
her onto her side and took a second exposure. After this, he found his voice 
and told her gently, "My dear, you are going to be well very soon." 

She looked at him, her eyes larger now and bluer than he'd imagined. 
"Yes," she whispered, lifting her arm and touching his shoulder gently as he 
shifted her once more on the table. "I do want to be well again.” 

He took his time adjusting the camera lens and exposed her to the X'ray 
bombardment a third time. Then he moved her onto her stomach and took still 


another view. 

As he was about to help her sit up, three men charged into the office and 
barged into the x-ray room. One of them was the technician von Cosel had so 
brusquely pushed aside in the laboratory. The other man was the administrator 
and the third man was one of the staff physicians. 

"What are you doing, von Cosel?" the staff physician demanded. 

"Yes, you were told to take one x-ray of this girl's lungs and get rid of her. 
Why is she still here? We sent her down twenty minutes ago." 

The technician stuck his hand between the other two and shouted, "You tell 
him he ain't got no business busting in my lab and using my equipment. 
Looking at slides through my 'scope. Who the hell you think you are?" 

"Explain yourself, von Cosel!" the administrator demanded. 

"This girl is very sick," he whispered, gently touching her forehead. "I took 
a sample of her sputum to see for myself—" 

"You had no right—" 

"But I'm a qualified surgeon—" 

"Not in this hospital you aren't!" cried the staff physician. "I saw this charity 
patient myself a few minutes ago and she hasn't anything worse than a mild 
congestion in her lungs—" 

"What I saw," whispered von Cosel, moving away from the patient on the 
table and attempting to draw them outside where they wouldn't be heard, "was 
enough evidence of tubercle bacillus in that one scraping to—" 

"I don't care what you saw. You don't know what you're talking about and 
the practice of medicine isn't your business. How dare you examine my patient 
you— you—!" 

There was an unexpected cry from the girl. Von Cosel whirled round and 
went to her. Alarmed, he bent his head to her breast and listened, then 
he lifted her eyelid. 

The staff doctor moved forward and gave von Cosel a violent shove 
that sent him stumbling into the x-ray machine. Von Cosel tripped 
and fell to the floor as the physician produced his stethoscope and 
bent over the girl to listen to her heartbeat. He probed her for a few 
moments and then removed the stethoscope. He turned his back and 
said to the others, "She's dead." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel arose from his half-kneeling position and 
rushed at them, shouting, "Get out of here! You don't know what 
you're saying—you call yourselves healers, physicians—go!" 

The parents of the girl outside the room became hysterical. The 
staff physician glared at von Cosel through the glass door when von 
Cosel slammed it in their faces and then locked it. Then he turned to 
the two others and said, "He's insane. I pronounced that patient dead 
and he's telling me I don't know what I'm saying." They walked out 


laughing, ignoring the shocked, weeping parents who were 
embracing each other and trying to console one another in their grief. 
They had heard the doctor's words and had heard the crass heartless 
laughter. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel turned frantically. He seized the electric wiring 
harness which connected the x-ray machine and ripped it out of the 
switch with one herculean yank. Then he split the two wires ignoring 
the sputtering blue electrical charge and went to Elena. He pulled 
down the front of her dress and placed one end of the wire upon her 
breast and the other he held pointed at her shoulder. He bent over her, 
his arms clamped down upon her small fragile body and then, slowly, 
his trembling fingers descending without regard to what was about to 
happen to himself, he touched the live wire to her and held it in place, 
sending the voltage through her body. 

She responded and her entire body lurched on the rubber-insulated 
table. Outside the window her parents stood watching in shocked 
disbelief. Their little daughter's body was twitching and her hands were 
moving and they even glimpsed her eyelids fluttering open. 

Finally, when von Cosel was able to determine that her heart had started 
beating again, he withdrew the naked electric wires from her flesh and bent 
his head to her breast to listen. His lips touched the burn marks and tears 
welled in his eyes and fell onto her sweet flesh. "Elena, my precious darling, I 
shall cure you, I shall!" 

Within a few moments her breathing became regular and she opened her 
eyes and gazed at von Cosel and then beyond his shoulder to the tear-streaked 
faces of her parents. "What happened?" she whispered. 

"Don't concern yourself. It's over now and soon you'll be well. I promise 
you that." 

"Who are you?" she asked, her eyes wide open in a kind of wonder. 

"You don't know me?" he said. 

"I'm not sure," she whispered. "You seem familiar, but somehow I don't 
understand—" 

"I'm Dr. von Cosel." 

She coughed slightly and her head lolled from side to side. Then she looked 
at him again, her gaze burning upward into his. She opened her lips to speak 
and finally managed to whisper, "Karl—? You are Karl—?" 

"You—do-—know—me," he said, tears of joy now trickling down his 
cheeks. "You do know me!" 

"Yes," she said in the voice he had been unable to forget all these years, in 
the voice that had haunted him throughout the eternity of waiting, "yes, Karl, I 
think I understand." 

"Rest now, precious one. Sleep. I shall have you taken home where I can 


treat you." 

Elena closed her eyes and, with a smile on her soft lips, surrendered to his 
suggestion. Von Cosel straightened up. He smiled and wiped the tears from 
his face. Then he turned to the door, unbolted it, and stepped outside. Elena's 
parents dropped to their knees before him. Her mother seized von Cosel's 
hand and hugged it against her lips. Her father, weeping unabashedly, 
embraced him around the knees, sobbing, "You are a great man! You saved 
our daughter's life. The other doctor said she was dead, but you brought her 
back to life!" 

"God must've sent you to her!" cried the mother. "You performed a miracle 
—truly it was a miracle!" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel bent over and helped both of them to their feet. He put 
his arms around them and led them to chairs. Then he smiled and said, "Elena 
will need to be cared for day and night until she can be cured. I am a doctor, 
though I am not licensed to practice medicine in this country—" 

"Surely, you are the greatest doctor in the world!" Elena's mother sobbed, 
gazing up at von Cosel raptly. 

"I would like to care for her—to personally nurse her back to life—" 

"Oh, doctor!" the mother cried. "Would you really do that?" 

"Yes." 

"How can we repay you? We're poor people. My husband is just a poor 
cigar maker—" 

"I've been repaid enough in this life," von Cosel said. "I wish nothing for 
myself but to see dear sweet Elena well and healthy. That's all the reward I 
ask. But we can't treat her here. Is there a place—?" 

"Yes, she has her very own room in our house. It is a nice room and there's 
plenty of sunshine. She needs fresh air and plenty of sunshine, doesn't she?" 

"Of course," von Cosel smiled. "Now, we must take her away from this 
place. The men here are not physicians. They're charlatans, quacks, butchers!" 

"My car is outside. It's not the best car in the world but it runs," her father 
said, nervously edging toward the door. "I've some warm blankets in the car 
and we could wrap her in them—" 

"Very well," von Cosel said. "Well take her home." 

Two men in white coats wearily came up the corridor pushing a rolling 
table they were leaning on. They arrived at the entrance to the x-ray room 
and looked at von CoseL "The house doc said there's a stiff in here 
we're supposed to deliver up to the path lab for an autopsy." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel smiled at Elena's mother. "Did I not say there 
are butchers here?" Then he looked up at the two orderlies and said, 
"Go back to the house physician and tell him there'll be no flesh in 
his butcher shop today." 

"Huhnh?" they said dumbly blinking at von Cosel. 

Von Cosel turned and pointed at Elena in the x-ray room. She was 


stirring and moving her legs beneath the sheet he had draped over 
her. The orderhes gaped and began to edge away from the window. 
They stared at von Cosel and then, leaving the rolling table in the 
middle of the corridor, fled from them as fast as they could run. They 
reached the elevator, shut the doors, and were gone from sight. 

Elena's father came running down the steps carrying two woolen 
blankets. Von Cosel took them from him and went in to Elena and 
carefully covered her. Then he lifted her into his arms and carried her 
out. As her parents led the way up the stairs to the exit, and then held 
the door open for him to carry her outside and to a new life, the tears 
in their eyes said all there was to say about the gratitude they were 
unable to express. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel seated himself in the front of the old sedan 
beside the driver's seat, cradling the blanketed Elena in his arms. 
Elena's mother got in the back seat and began to cry again. Her 
husband came around and climbed behind the wheel and prepared to 
start the engine. 

The staff physician and the administrator, summoned by the two 
orderhes, came running out of the exit door toward them, shouting, 
"Hey, what the hell are you doing? I pronounced that girl dead and no 
corpse is leaving this hospital unless its carried out by a state- 
licensed undertaker!" 

Just as the automobile engine started, Elena stirred in von Cosel's 
arms. She pushed aside the blanket covering her face and raised her 
head and smiled at the two men who were shouting at von Cosel. The 
physician stopped running and shouting and his jaw fell open. The 
administrator of the hospital blinked at the smiling Elena and backed 
away, tripping and falling over the curbstone. Elena's father put the 
car into gear and slowly drove around the circular driveway, glancing 
at von Cosel and smiling in gratitude. 


Twelve 


The House on Tortugas Street 
Key West, Florida 
April 16, 1931 


When Olga Hoyos, Elena's sister, came into the house after work that 
afternoon and found her mother and father sitting, as usual, in the tiny kitchen 
instead of the cheery front parlor she flew into a rage. "I won't have it another 
minute!" she cried, ignoring her mother who was trying to silence her. "It's 
been five weeks now since that creaky old phony doctor moved in here, 
claiming to be doctoring Elena back to health, and I'm darn sick and tired of 
having to sleep in the upstairs hallway on a cot while she lolls around like 
Cleopatra on that big fancy poster bed they put in the front room. He ain't a 
doctor and everybody says so! He's playing you—all of us—for suckers and 
nobody's got the guts to stop him." 

"Quiet, Olga!" Juan Hoyos fumed at his daughter. She was older than Elena 
by two years and though she often contributed financially to the support of the 
household without ever hoping to be repaid by her parents, she still could be 
silenced by an angry glance from her father. "You don't realize what you're 
saying. That man in there brought Elena back to life when the doctor at the 
hospital had already pronounced her dead—" 

"Oh, fiddle-de-de!" Olga cried. "I heard about that. The doctor did not hear 
her heart and he made a mistake—” 

"A very, very bad mistake too," Maria Hoyos contributed. "We 
were there and we saw. There were two men in white who came 
down with a stretcher on wheels to get her body. They were going to 
perform an autopsy—" 

"It couldn't have happened!" Olga went on. "Not in this day and 
age. Look at what's happened around here. He's moved in here and 
has taken over the house, sleeping on the cot outside her door, 
walking around at all hours of the night, and that evil-smelling 
servant of his—that raccoon-eyed Otto—did you ever see such black 


rings around a person's eye—?" 

"Stop carrying on like that, he'll hear you." 

"So let him hear me, father. I want him to hear me. I live here, too, 
and I've literally been booted out of house and home. Elena isn't that 
sick. She can't have tuberculosis the way he says she does. If she did, 
they wouldn't have let you take her home from the hospital." 

"Not true, Olga," Juan Hoyos shook his head vigorously. "And 
don't you go on like that. Dr. von Cosel is a truly great man. He's 
doing all he can for your sister. We could never afford everything 
that he's doing for her—the constant care—the medicines—and he 
won't let any of us come near her because there's the dangerous risk 
that we might come down with it too." 

"What's his angle? Why is he doing all this? Why did he get into 
trouble down at the hospital over her and walk out on his job? What 
does he expect from Elena, from you, for all this?" 

"I can't answer that," Juan said. "All we know is that he cares for 
her and that he is kind and gentle and tender and goes without sleep 
for days at a time, seeing to her every need at all hours—" 

"I demand to know why he's doing all this? Surely, he expects 
something in return." 

"Nonsense. He's just a dedicated physician—" 

"Haw!" she snorted with a shake of her head. "That's funny. Real 
funny. If he's so able to dedicate himself like that, why does he live 
over in the ruins of that old slaughterhouse in Butcher's Pens? Why 
does he look like a rag picker, always wearing the same suit of clothes over 
and over? And, furthermore, if he really is a doctor, how come he isn't 
licensed to practice in this country, this state? Where is he from? What do you 
know about him? And what do you know about that smelly servant of his who 
always sneaks around day and night and never seems to sleep and never eats. 
Did you see that—that whatever he is? He once stayed here, outside the door 
beside von Cosel, for two days and he didn't touch a bite of food." 

"Such matters are not your concern,” Juan said. "What the man eats or 
‘doesn't eat is none of your affair. They are both most kind. Otto cleans the 
house and launders her infected things so they won't be a health hazard to us. 
And he also drives the car—" 

"Oh, yes, the car! Why, that's the very thing that really makes me wonder 
about von Cosel. He didn't think you ought to own an old car that kept 
breaking down every time you drove it somewhere, so he went out and bought 
you a brand new one for seven hundred and twenty-five dollars and gave it to 
you without even asking. He bribed you, papa. Can't you see that? He's a 
queer one, that von Cosel. He gives me the creeps. What's his game? Is he 


after Elena? My God, what a horrible thought. An old lecherous creature like 
him after my pretty little sister—" 

Juan Hoyos walked over to Olga and, for the first time since she'd been a 
little girl, slapped her face. "Now that's enough. He's a good man and he's 
been waiting on her hand and foot, running in there every time she has one of 
her terrible coughing spells, changing her bedclothes, giving her medicines 
and yes, buying those expensive medicines with money from his own pocket 
—money we would never get to spend for such things because the welfare 
people turned us down—" 

Olga drew herself up and turned and walked out of the kitchen. She went 
upstairs and was heard thumping things around. A few minutes later she came 
downstairs again. This time she was carrying a suitcase. She put the suitcase 
down in the doorway and looked in at her parents. "Until you all come to your 
senses and stop kowtowing to that doctor or whatever he is, I'm leaving this 
house. I make enough money sorting shrimp all day in the fish cannery to 
support myself—" 

"But dear!" Maria Hoyos ran to her daughter, burst into tears. "You can't do 
that. Where will you live? Who will take care of you?" 

"TI take a furnished room at one of my girlfriends’ houses. As to who'll be 
looking after me, let me tell you it won't be an old codger like that rickety von 
Cosel—no ma'am! Before I'd let a creepy old lecher like that touch me I'd die 
first." She bussed her mother's cheek, picked up the suitcase, and stalked out 
of the house. 

Maria turned helplessly to her husband. "Juan, we can't let her go like that 


" 


"She's over twenty-one and she can look after herself." 

"But, Juan, the depression is on and people are starving—" 

"We aren't starving and neither will Olga. Don't you worry your pretty head 
about her. She'll make her way in the world." 

Maria embraced Juan and rested her head upon his chest. "You are so 
confident, so full of hope. How do you manage to be so hopeful when you 
haven't had a job in six months?" 

"I know things are looking up, Maria. Just have faith and put your trust in 
Dr. von Cosel. Pay no mind to Olga. She's headstrong and she doesn't 
understand that tnere are people in this world who will go to the ends of the 
earth just to help their fellow man and that Dr. Karl von Cosel, despite his 
homeliness and his age, is such a man." 

There was the sound of the door to the front room closing and footsteps 
were heard coming down the hall. It was von Cosel. He stopped and smiled 
down at them. "Good afternoon, Juan, Maria. Why are you standing in here 
when it's such a lovely day outside? Go on out and walk in the sun. It'll do 
both of you a world of good." 

"How's Elena this afternoon?" Maria inquired as she never failed to do, 
morning and afternoon and night, whenever von Cosel emerged from her 


bedside.. 

"She's doing splendidly. She's been sitting up for a little while and she'd like 
to see you. But you must not tire her. Stay only a few moments and then let 
her rest again. The color is slowly returning to her cheeks and she's regaining 
her strength. The progress is encouraging." 

Maria and Juan went to Elena's door and opened it They entered gingerly 
and stood looking in at her, smiling. Maria said, "Dr. von Cosel says you're 
doing fine. We're so happy, darling." 

"How do you feel, Elena?" Juan asked. He couldn't think of anything 
cheerful to say. He bit his lip and tried to think of something amusing, 
something that might make her laugh, but he reconsidered this because he 
feared that if she laughed she might cough, and if she coughed, her coughing 
fit would begin anew and she might collapse from the exertion. 

"I'm getting well, daddy,” she said. "Have you gone back to work yet?" 

"Well, not exactly. But any day now they'll be hiring on cigar makers again. 
Maybe even tomorrow. Who knows?" He managed a smile and shrugged and 
shifted his weight from foot to foot as he clasped his hands before him and 
watched her. She was radiant, sitting there with her back propped up against 
the mahogany headboard, the bright sunshine streaming in the window 
bathing her in its warmth. It had been a long time since Elena had looked so 
well. 

"Where is Olga?” she asked. "I did want to see Olga so." 

"Olga," Maria said, "she went out. But maybe she'll see you later on, huh 
my pretty?" She leaned forward and gently pressed her big toe which was 
protruding from beneath the bedclothes. Then she smiled at Elena and said, 
"Well, we promised the doctor we wouldn't stay too long and wear you out. 
So we'll go now. Coming, Juan?" 

Juan followed her to the door. They paused briefly to blow her a kiss and 
she smiled and returned it and then they went out. 

Von Cosel was standing in the kitchen at the stove, pouring a cup of tea. He 
smiled down at them when they entered. "How does she look to you?" 

"Never better!" Juan said. 

"You're responsible for it all. I'm sure it won't be long now." 

Von Cosel nodded and said, "Little by little she's regaining her strength. 
Soon we will let her sit up by herself on the porch and maybe a little while 
after that we can take her for drives in the sunshine. The sea air and the sun 
will help make her well." 

"How can we ever repay you for all you're doing for her?" 

"The smile on her face is all the payment I ask," he said. "But now I must 
begin a series of tests and experiments in my laboratory, so I shan't be with 
Elena as much as before. I'm working on the development of a serum that may 
very well cure her completely—" 

"How marvelous!" Maria cried. 

"In the meantime," von Cosel said, "I'll have my man, Otto, come here and 


look after her. He was my medical assistant a good many years ago when I 
once actively practiced medicine in other countries and called upon him to 
treat my patients in my absence, but under my supervision of course—" 

"Of course," they echoed. 

Von Cosel smiled. He went to the door, carrying the cup of tea which he'd 
been holding in his hand. "I'll take this in to Elena and then I'll be off. Within 
the hour you may expect Otto. Elena likes him so you can place your minds at 
ease. If there's anything you wish, just say the word and Otto will take care of 
it for you." 

Von Cosel entered Elena's room and went to her side. He sat on the chair 
beside the bed and began to spoonfeed the tea to her. She watched him as he 
painstakingly fed her and after a while, said, "Karl, talk to me—explain 
something, will you?" 

"Of course, my dear. What is it?" He put the cup and saucer aside and sat 
with hands folded in his lap, smiling into her eyes. 

"Tell me how it is that we know each other." 

Karl von Cosel smiled. He arose quickly, carrying the empty teacup and 
saucer, and paused at the foot of her bed to look at her and reply, "When you 
are on your feet and on the road to recovery, that's when I'll explain 
everything. Now stop fretting and get some rest. I've work to do at my 
laboratory, making a new medicine for you. While I'm gone Otto will be here 
to look after you. Remember now, what you promised—?" 

"I remember. I'll rest and not tire myself and not try to think or worry about 
a thing." 

"That's my precious girl." He went to the door and after smiling at her once 
more, went out. He carried the cup and saucer to the kitchen and placed them 
in the sink where he scrupulously scrubbed and scoured them clean. Then he 
dried them with the special towel he'd set aside just for Elena's dishes, and put 
her cup and saucer into the cabinet with her other things which were kept 
separated from the family's utensils. He went out the back door and found 
Juan and Maria polishing the car. "Well, now that's my good people. This is a 
good day for polishing the car. The sunshine is just right to help you do a 
good job." 

"Are you leaving now, doctor?" 

"Yes, but Otto will be here directly." 

"Is there any place I can drive you?" 

"That is thoughtful and generous of you,” von Cosel said, getting into the 
vehicle and closing the door. Juan Hoyos eagerly ran around to the other side 
and climbed in. As he started the engine he asked, "Where to, doctor?" 

"First, stop at the pharmacy where I always buy the drugs. Then you may 
take me to Butcher's Pens and drop me there and bring Otto back with you." 

Juan Hoyos nodded, waved at Maria, then put the car into gear and drove 
out of the yard, down the alley, and onto Tortugas. He drove three blocks 
north, and rounded the corner and stopped at the curb in front of the drugstore. 


Von Cosel got out, closed the door and told him, "I'll be but a minute so you 
may leave the engine running if you like." 

"No, that's all right," Juan said. "Gasoline costs eighteen cents a gallon 
these days—" 

Von Cosel smiled and even stifled a laugh at the man's frugality as he 
turned away, crossed the sidewalk, and entered the store. The druggist knew 
von Cosel by sight and was quick to greet him. Dr. Karl von Cosel, though not 
a registered physician or even a recognized one for that matter, was always 
welcome in his establishment because he paid cash for his purchases which 
was more than other physicians happened to do those days and, more 
importantly, he never quibbled over prices and always paid what was asked 
without question or hesitation. To be sure, Dr. Karl von Cosel often paid 
double and triple for everything he bought, which was another reason why the 
druggist considered him to be his favorite and, perhaps, most valuable 
customer. 


Thirteen 


Butcher s Pens 
Key West, Florida 
October 7, 1931 


During the long summer months Elena had made slow but certain progress 
toward recovery. Though the infectious bacilli had cleared to a large degree 
from her lungs, she was still not out of danger or in possession of her full 
strength. Despite the many eternally long nights and days of frenetic 
experimentation in his laboratory, von Cosel had been unable to find the drug 
that would rid her body once and for all of the dreaded disease, but he was far 
from defeated in his quest. All that mattered to him was the restoration of his 
beloved Elena's health. He cared about nothing and no one else. 

And this was the major reason why he had failed to notice the sudden 
drastic change taking place in Otto's general appearance. First of all, Otto's 
eyesight had begun to fail. Secondly, he seemed more stooped than ever and 
he had slowed considerably. He had the look of an octogenarian. 

When von Cosel did look up from the test tubes and retorts and cultures and 
saw Otto entering the laboratory in that shuffling labored gait, it was just in 
time to see him walk right into a table, stumble, trip, and fall to the floor. Von 
Cosel hurried around the table and helped him to his feet. As he moved to a 
nearby chair beside Otto, he came to the realization that Otto had changed 
more than just a little during the past few months. Taking down his medical 
bag, von Cosel gave Otto a cursory examination and then stood back, chin 
cupped in his hand, looking down at him. "Why didn't you tell me you were 
going blind?" 

"I'm not going blind, master. I can see perfectly well. It's just that when I go 
out in the sunlight I have trouble focusing my eyes. That is why I have always 
sat in darkness." 

"Who's telling you to go out in the sunlight, then?" 

"You are, master. Have you not sent me every day to Elena to care for her? 
Has this not taken me out in the bright sun?" 

"Then you shall have a pair of sunglasses. I'll get them for you when I stop 
at the druggist's today." 


"In the meantime, master," Otto said in his low monotone, "I think you 
should do something about Elena's sister." 

"Olga? What about her?" 

"She is trying to bring trouble to you. She has done little else but attempt to 
turn her parents against you. She's suspicious of your motives and she calls 
you a lecherous old man to everyone she meets—even to Elena herself." 

Until that moment von Cosel had been totally oblivious to Olga and 
completely unaware that she, or anyone else, disliked him enough to try to 
influence others to turn against him also. Von Cosel looked anguished. He 
tilted his head slightly and, in a tone pitched high in emotion, asked Otto: 
"Why is she doing this? What have I done to her? Have I not given her 
parents and Elena everything? Have I not purchased the car for them? Have I 
not bought the very house they live in? Have I not given them hundreds, nay, 
thousands of dollars to pay their debts, to buy clothing and food and even 
false teeth? Why should Elena's sister have reason to do this?" 

"Because she knows, master. Believe me, she knows." 

Von Cosel's watery blue eyes peered through the thick lenses at Otto's 
colorless eyes which now seemed to be set deeper than ever into the black 
rings encircling them. "What does she know?" 

"Master, she perceives that you are planning to marry Elena. She is dead-set 
against such a union." 

"What business is that of hers?" 

"She is four and twenty years and she is already set in her ways, a fact 
which condemns her to spinsterhood in perpetuity and she knows it. 
Therefore, she resents you because she would rather that she be in her sister's 
place —not because she fancies you, but rather because she envies the doting, 
the devoted care, that you lavish upon Elena. No human being has ever shown 
her the sUghtest interest. Therefore she must continually harangue the ones 
you help by belittling and accusing you of ulterior motives, by constantly 
reminding them that you are older in years than even her parents." 

"What am I to do?" 

Otto's monotone went on: "You can do nothing. In time your will shall 
reign supreme and the dogs you feed will not bite the hand that feeds them, 
even if it means disowning Olga." 

Von Cosel's eyes brightened. He nodded and said, "You are wise, Otto; 
very, very wise." 


Fourteen 


Butcher's Pens 
Key West, Florida 
October 7, 1931 


Following his trip to the pharmacy where he picked up a quantity of little- 
known chemicals the druggist had specially ordered for him, von Cosel 
dropped in to see Elena and then, after giving Otto the pair of sunglasses he'd 
also obtained at the druggist's, he returned to watch over a complicated 
experiment he had in progress. 

Now that he was determined to bring about Elena's cure as quickly as 
possible in order to get her out of the reaches of her shrewish sister, von Cosel 
had devised a most unique and daring plan by which to produce a cure for 
tuberculosis. 

After having obtained a list of people who had recently died from the 
ravages of that disease, von Cosel entered the cemetery on Poor House Lane 
and began to search for their graves. He reasoned that if he could obtain a 
culture of the germ from the body of one who had died recently, he might be 
able to create a vaccine from the residue in the decaying tissue and use it to 
advantage. He was vague about his theory, likening it to a kind of 
brewmaster's yeast. If the bacillus could be induced to turn upon itself it 
would multiply until it virtually destroyed its potency and, hence, render itself 
harmless. During those years medical research had not yet progressed 
sufficiently to enable one such as Dr. Karl von Cosel to understand the work 
of antibodies and other such properties. Whatever von Cosel did, he had to do 
by trial and error, working solely on his own, inspired only by his burning 
drive to succeed and restore Elena to good health. 

He found the grave in the cemetery he wanted. It contained the body of a 
young woman who had died and been buried eight months before. It was not 
too far from the roadway, where passers-by could see him if they chanced to 
look in that direction, but this did not deter him. He stole a shovel from the 
gravedigger's shack, then he dug quickly through the soft earth, unmindful of 
the overcast threatening a downpour. When he finally reached the coffin he 
was deep enough in the grave to stand up without being seen. Then he opened 


the coffin, and with his pocket knife cut away the shroud and sliced into the 
decaying flesh and finally into the lungs. He removed several blackened bits 
of the putrid organ and placed them into a small glass container he'd brought 
with him. 

Overhead the storm clouds rumbled and not far away lightning crackled as 
the rain began. He emerged from the grave and began to work frantically, 
pushing the earth into the hole with his shoulders as he crouched on all fours. 
It was faster than shoveling. He did not seem to notice the reddish brown mud 
covering him from head to foot. All he could think about was the diseased 
tissue he had in the jar in his pocket and how he would prepare fifty—no a 
hundred—serum cultures from it. When the grave was nearly filled, von Cosel 
arose and finished the shoveling and then he tamped down the earth and 
carried the shovel back to the shed where he had gotten it. He walked down 
the path toward the iron gate feeling the rain upon his head and face. Then he 
saw a black woman carrying a large laundry basket upon her head. He halted, 
hoping that she hadn't seen him for it would be a dreadful thing if his crime of 
desecrating a grave was discovered. He hoped against hope that she wouldn't 
see him and recognize him. 

Suddenly, the woman looked in his direction. She screamed and dropped 
her laundry and ran for her life down Poor House Lane. Von Cosel frowned, 
for a moment unable to understand why she had fled in terror. He raised his 
hand to wipe away the rain from his mud-smeared glasses and then he 
realized why she had been frightened: he was covered from head to toe with 
thick, claylime mud. He must've looked like a resurrected dead man stumbling 
about there in the graveyard. It amused him to think she was so easily 
frightened out of her wits, and he began to laugh as he turned and crossed the 
graveyard to the west wall where he climbed up upon a headstone and went 
over. Then, as he rapidly walked through the torrential downpour that washed 
away the mud of the grave from his person, von Cosel remembered Robert 
Jackson and John and Nurse Pryor and he began to think about Otto, who was 
also gradually becoming like the others he had resurrected before him. 

It was time that he thought about Otto. He had neglected him for too many 
years and he wondered if it was too late to do something for him which would 
restore his strength and insure that his body stopped decaying. By the time 
von Cosel had reached the laboratory the rains had washed him clean of the 
mud and refreshed him enough to send him hurrying within, charged with 
excitement and eagerness to do what had to be done. 

By early evening seventy-five cultures were in incubation and von Cosel 
had turned away from the bench and steaming retorts to consult his journals 
with a view to preparing a serum to rejuvenate Otto's rapidly declining 
mortality. It was midnight when the task was done. He had prepared a syringe 
filled with a plasma extract and he placed it in readiness in the center of his 
desk. He would inject Otto that very evening after he relieved him at Elena's. 
Dr. Karl von Cosel shaved, powdered his face, changed his clothing, and then, 


taking the hypodermic syringe in a small case, left the laboratory, locked the 
doors and gates, and walked rapidly down to the corner where he hailed a 
passing taxi. 

It was nearly one o'clock when he finally looked in on the sleeping Elena 
after he'd relieved Otto and given him the injection and then sent him back to 
the laboratory in a taxi. She stirred in her sleep and turned, her raven hair 
falling like brushed silk upon the pillowcase. He stood in the dimly lit room 
gazing down at her, his heart pounding when he contemplated the purity of 
her beauty and the thought that someday quite soon they would walk together, 
hand in hand, throughout eternity. His love for her was beyond that of any 
mortal man's. He had searched for her in this life and his previous life and 
now that he had found her, nothing—not even the grave—would separate 
them again. 

He sat at her bedside and took her little hand in his. The warmth of her flesh 
against his sent waves of emotion frothing through his body. He closed his 
eyes and, for the first time since he'd found her, permitted his ethereal self the 
freedom of rising from within. He could feel the rising up of the entity that 
was the spark of consciousness and when it hovered near the ceiling above the 
bed, he hesitated, wondering if he dared to reach down for her essence. 

He need not have wondered. The warmth of her aura was against his flesh 
and then he saw her rising up, her smiling eyes fixed raptly upon his, her 
parted lips murmuring, "Karl, Karl, beloved one, touch me." 

He floated downward and moved closer and closer. She was almost within 
his grasp. Then there was an abrupt look of pain in her eyes and she withdrew 
out of his reach. 

"Karl, Karl," she intoned, "something has just happened over which you 
had no control. Otto is dead. They are taking him to a place where he will be 
prepared for burial in a proper grave. I tell you this, my darling, because I 
must warn you—he must be permitted to die though you have injected him 
and you do not want him gone away from you. You must not interfere with 
them, for they will accuse you of terrible things." 

Von Cosel tried to force his entity to reply but words would not come. 
Elena's ethereal image withdrew and the umbilical cord vanished from sight 
as she returned to her mortal body, her dear sweet mortal body. 

There was a gentle rapping at the door. 

Von Cosel clenched his fists tightly and his entity returned. He opened his 
eyes and saw the bedroom door opening. Juan Hoyos stood there in a 
bathrobe, alarm and concern and grief in his expression. He motioned for von 
Cosel to come out. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel arose. He moved woodenly to the door, glanced one last 
time at the sleeping Elena, then went out and softly closed the door behind 
him so as not to disturb her. 

"The police are at the front door," Juan said. His voice was quivering and 
his hands trembled as he nervously clutched at the lapels of his robe. "It's your 


manservant, Otto. He died in the taxicab and the driver took him to the 
hospital where they pronounced him dead on arrival. The policemen are here 
to inform you and they want to know if he has any next of kin." 

"Thank you, Juan. Go back to bed. I'll see them." 

"I'm very sorry,” Juan said gently. "I know this must be a terrible shock. He 
was such a devoted servant—" 

"Yes. yes, he was." 

Juan turned. He hesitated. "Are you sure you'll be all right?" 

"Oh yes. I've known Otto was sick for a long time. I've expected something 
like this. Now go along to bed." 

Von Cosel went to the front door. Elena's voice echoed and reechoed in his 
brain. He opened the door still hearing her words of warning. He nodded at 
the two police officers. "I am Dr. Karl von Cosel. Otto Kraus was my bosom 
friend and dear companion." 

"Has he any next of kin to be notified?" the officer doing the note-taking 
routine queried. 

"No, poor Otto only had me." 

"I see," the uniformed man replied. Then he looked up for a moment from 
the pad of paper in his hand. "About the funeral arrangements, sir. Will you 
take care of them? I mean, if he's penniless the state will inter his remains." 

"Certainly not. I shall attend to his funeral. Where is the body?” 

"At the hospital morgue." 

"Very well, I shall attend to it at once." 

The officers touched the brims of their caps and nodded and then 
went down to their parked squad car. Von Cosel closed- the door and 
turned around. Juan Hoyos was standing at the foot of the stairs. "I'll 
drive you down to the undertaker's." 

Von Cosel did not reply. He slumped for a moment against the 
closed door feeling desolate, alone, impoverished. Had he failed? 
Had the serum acted adversely and caused his death? The thought 
was crushing. 

"Dr. von Cosel," Juan called, "I'm ready. Shall we go? I've asked 
Maria to come down and sit outside Elena's door." 

"Yes, yes, of course," von Cosel muttered. 

Juan moved beside him and led him away from the door by the 
arm. He opened it and then escorted von Cosel outdoors. They 
walked down to the parked car and he opened the door for von Cosel. 
Then he went around the other side and they drove down to the 
undertaker's. 

Von Cosel rode beside Juan as though in a mental fog. He stared 
straight ahead unseeingly, looking inward on his thoughts, blaming 
himself for what had happened, wondering what had gone wrong. It 


could not be, he said over and over, muttering under his breath. Otto 
was resurrected and he cannot be gone from this life. Perhaps there is 
something I've overlooked. But, alas, dear sweet Elena knew. She 
knew and she forewarned me. I shall heed her words as I would obey 
the Almighty if there is an Almighty. 


Fifteen 


The Key West Cemetery 
October 9, 1931 
Midmorning 


Dr. Karl von Cosel emerged from the limousine and walked beside Juan 
Hoyos and his wife, Maria, toward the hearse which had parked a few feet 
from the yawning grave which had been opened to receive Otto's casket. The 
undertaker came around and shook von Cosel's hand. 

"Dr. von Cosel," he said in his practiced somber voice, "everything has 
been prepared, no flowers are in evidence, and the body was not touched by 
the mortician. You will say the eulogy?" 

"Yes. It is what Otto wants." 

The undertaker frowned, a bit taken aback by von Cosel's use of the present 
tense. During all the years he had officiated at funerals he could not recall a 
single instance where the bereaved, be he relative or friend, referred to the 
deceased in the present tense. 

The doors at the rear of the hearse were opened and von Cosel took his 
place beside Juan and the undertaker's assistants who were acting as pall 
bearers. They trundled the coffin across the walk to the grave and set it down 
gently upon the rack. Von Cosel stepped aside and with bowed head, hands 
clasped behind his back, he said aloud, "Dear friend Otto Kraus, you have 
been my bosom companion, mentor, tutor, and colleague since youth and I 
want you to know that not even this coffin or this grave will come 
between us, amen." 

The undertaker blinked in mild surprise at the brevity of von 
Cosel's strange eulogy. He needed a few moments to recover his 
composure before he turned and signaled the gravediggers to lower 
the coffin. The men moved forward and took the straps in their hands 
and then gently lowered it into the earth. Not a sound was heard as 
the coffin descended save for the squeaking of the straps as they slid 
over the polished supports above. 


When the coffin was finally at rest, von Cosel turned aside and 
began to walk away between Juan and Maria Hoyos. They returned 
to the car and seated themselves. The undertaker hurried over and 
called von Cosel's name. 

"Sir, there remains the matter of the bill—" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel smiled. His watery eyes behind the thick lenses 
of his glasses were calm as he replied, "Why, of course. What do I 
owe you?" 

"Let's see, the price I quoted you was one-forty with everything 
included. That would be for the headstone you chose as well." 

"And the gravediggers? Does that include their services?" 

"Yes, yes of course, Dr. von Cosel. The five-dollar fee for opening, 
and the five-dollar fee for closing, the grave is also included. The 
headstone will be delivered when the stonecutter is finished." 

Von Cosel reached into his vest pocket and counted out seven 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. He handed them to the undertaker's 
waiting hand and then touched the brim of his hat and nodded at 
Juan. 

Juan started the car and they drove down the center of the 
graveyard and out the east gate and turned south on Poor House Lane 
heading for the house on Tortugas Street. 

"This is a sad day," Juan said. 

Von Cosel smiled. "Perhaps not. Elena has been sitting up for two 
weeks now and I think it's time we took her for the drive she's been 
looking forward to all these months." 

Juan and Maria whooped for joy. Then Juan crouched over the 
wheel and pressed the gas pedal downward. The car sped homeward 
at twenty-two miles per hour. 

Elena was fully dressed and seated on the front porch waiting for 
them. Olga, who had been sitting with her while their parents had 
accompanied von Cosel to Otto's funeral, rose from her chair when 
the car came into view down the street, and went inside the house. 
She had no wish to see von Cosel ever since her parents and Elena 
had, a few weeks before, adamantly told her that if she ever spoke 
unkindly of Dr. Karl von Cosel again, or if she said one unkind thing 
about him or spoke one harsh word in his presence, they would 
disown her and never speak to her again. Knowing herself as she did, 
Olga thought it best to be gone from there whenever von Cosel was 
present. 


"My poor darling!" Elena cried, "if only you would've taken me 
along! I did so want to be at your side in this awful hour of your 
bereavement. You should have taken me—" 

Von Cosel ran to her and knelt before her chair. "Otto wouldn't 
want it," he sadly told her. "Besides, I wanted you to be rested so you 
could enjoy the surprise we've planned for you." 

"Surprise—for me?" she said, laughing, her eyes gazing into his 
and her hands clutching his. "Whatever are you talking about?" 

Juan and Maria were standing down on the sidewalk beside the 
sedan. They were watching Elena and von Cosel, their faces 
beaming. Then, without a word, von Cosel lifted her into his arms 
and rose, turned, and carried her down to the car. She put her arms 
around his neck and squealed for sheer joy. "You're taking me for a 
drivel How marvelous!" 

Juan produced a blanket which he tucked firmly around her chest 
and knees and feet when von Cosel put her down on the front cushion 
beside the driver's. Then von Cosel sat beside her, closed the door, 
and placed his arm around her, resting it on the top of the seat. Juan was 
singing gaily as he got behind the wheel, and before starting the car he bussed 
Elena on the cheek. 

"Where shall we go, my darling?” he asked. 

Elena turned and looked up at von Cosel. "Where you care to take me is 
fine with me." 

"Anywhere—to the seaside—to the railroad bridge— anywhere you like," 
von Cosel said. 

"Oh, my darlings!" she laughed, "you're so good to me. How lucky I am to 
have all of you. It's a pity I'm such a drag—" 

"Hush, little one," von Cosel said as Juan drove away from the curb and 
headed the car north, "you aren't a drag and don't ever say that again." 

She smiled at him and then rested her head against his shoulder. In the back 
seat, Maria caught her husband's eye in the rearview mirror and winked and 
he winked back. 

Fifteen minutes later they were parked on a bluff overlooking the expanse 
of the sea and the beach below. Von Cosel opened the door and took her 
gently into his arms and then carried her down to the beach. He put her down 
upon a blanket, then covered her chest and limbs and sat beside her. Juan and 
Maria left them and walked, arm in arm, up the strand until they could be seen 
no longer. 

"Darling Karl," she whispered, curling her arm upward to encircle his head. 
"I love you." 

"And I love you." 

"Ive always known I'd find you someday," she whispered. 


"And I've searched all my life for you." 

"I know, precious darling, I know." 

"What else do you know?" 

"That in my sleep the other night, the night Otto died, you were with me 
and I with you." 

"Do you remember what you told me?" 

"Not really," she said, gazing up into his eyes. It seemed that she always 
stared into his eyes, not seeing his face, but his inner self, the life within. "All 
I know is that I adore you and I can't live without you. Life is nothing 
unless I have you." 

"Truly, it is nothing," he said, thinking back over the interminable 
years of waiting and searching. 

"Karl?" 

"Yes, dearest heart?" 

"If I die will our love go on?" 

"Hush, I won't let you die. But no matter what, our love will be 
forever." 

"How much longer will it take to cure me?" 

"With plenty of rest and sunshine, and if you don't overtax 
yourself, perhaps a year, perhaps less. These things take time and you 
should know that time is interminable." 

"Yes, I know. I have lived before, haven't I? In another life, I 
mean?" 

"You don't know?" 

"I'm not certain. But I feel it. Somehow I seem to know. It's like an 
instinct—like when you awaken and know you've been dreaming but 
cannot recall the dream." 

"Yes, that would be how it is," he said, idly letting a handful of 
sand trickle through his fingers. It ran out of his hand and he scooped 
up another handful of pure white sand. He held it clenched in his 
palm and then he opened his fingers one by one and let it sprinkle 
down again. "Life is very much like the sands in an hourglass," he 
said. "When the sand runs out of one side of the glass that does not 
mean it ceases running forever. Someday the glass is turned over and 
the sand begins to run again—and again —and again. And sometimes 
when two different kinds of sand are mixed together and placed in 
that hourglass they run smoothly together—smoothly, smoothly— 
like this, see?" He held up his hand and allowed the sand to pour 
from it into his other hand. 

"Darling, oh, dearest!" Elena cried, throwing her arms around him. 


"What am I without you?" 

"What am / without you?" he said looking deeply into her eyes 
again. "Elena, as soon as you're well again, I want you to marry me.” 

"Yes, yes, oh, yes, yes!" she cried, weeping openly, her frail arms 
locked around his neck, her cheek against his. "I will marry you, I 
will! We'll be together forever and ever—" 

"Yes, forever." 


Sixteen 


Key West, Florida 
October 29, 1931 
Morning 


Juan Hoyos drove his future son-in-law toward the laboratory at Butcher's 
Pens. He had been listening with avid interest as von Cosel explained 
something of the work he was doing in the laboratory, narrowing down the 
search for the serum which he hoped would cure Elena. Although he did not 
quite grasp most of what von Cosel was saying, he did understand that von 
Cosel was obsessed with the need to cure her and that nothing in heaven or 
earth would stand in his way. 

"I am a simple, uneducated man," Juan said, "and I know nothing of what 
you speak, except that I beheve that nothing is impossible to the man who 
tries that which to other men is said to be impossible." 

"Most eloquently said for an uneducated man," von Cosel laughed. 

Juan smiled. They turned a corner and pulled up behind a line of 
automobiles and delivery trucks. "Thank you," he said. "But I beheve a man is 
never really defeated unless he defeats himself by giving up the battle." 

"True," nodded von Cosel in agreement. 

"Like my other daughter, for instance," Juan said, finally broaching the 
heretofore taboo subject. "As you know she's dead-set against you and Elena 
getting married. She hasn't fancied you from the start and I doubt if 
she ever will. I think you should know, since you're to become my 
son-in-law next month." 

"I know," von Cosel said without smiling. "She is motivated by 
blind emotion. I think it's because I'm so much older than Elena." 

"That's part of it," Juan said. 

"The other part," von Cosel replied in a measured tone, "is that she 
blindly strikes out at anything and anyone she doesn't understand. 
She cannot get it in her head that even a man such as I can give a 
woman all his love and devotion." 


"You hit the nail right in dead center," nodded Juan. "Olga was 
disappointed a couple of times by young men she'd fallen in love 
with. Now she believes that all men are liars—most of all, you. 

Von Cosel was amused, not by the statement, but rather by Juan's 
candid way of putting it. "I like you, Juan. We're going to get on 
famously and I can promise you here and now that I'll never in a 
thousand years' make our dear Elena unhappy." 

"I believe that, Karl," Juan said. He drove the car through the traffic 
jam and headed down the street that would take them to Butcher's 
Pens. "I'm glad you're understanding and unselfish, otherwise you 
would not be the man you really are." 

Von Cosel smiled inwardly. He made no reply. 

"Take Olga, for instance," Juan went on. "Some men would let her 
interfere with their lives, but with you I'm sure Olga will always step 
down out of your way." 

"Yes," von Cosel said. "I intend to appease her if that means 
keeping Elena content and happy, but I don't intend to let her stand 
between us. In time she'll come to accept me in the family. But until 
that time arrives, I don't intend to tolerate any interference 
whatsoever. Olga is a good woman and a diligent worker and I'm 
sure a devoted daughter, too. She means well, but she won't have her 
way in our marriage." 

"Bully for you!" cried Juan as he turned the corner and pulled to 
the curb before the locked entrance to von Cosel's laboratory. 

Von Cosel stepped out of the car and paused a moment, resting his 
hands on the open window-frame. He looked in at Juan and said, 
"Please, when you take Elena to the seashore this afternoon don't let 
her overtire herself. And should you decide to go for a long drive, 
promise me that you won't go too far so that you can't get to me in 
case of an emergency. I'd go with you this afternoon, but the 
experiments cannot be put off." 

"Don't worry about a thing, Karl," Juan said, looking up at him 
through the open window. "I'll take good care of my little Elena. In 
the meantime, you get to work and finish with your experiments. 
Good luck." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel experienced a strange sensation of helpless 
desolation as he watched Juan Hoyos drive away. He shook his head 
and quickly walked to the gate, unlocked it, then went inside and 
unlocked the inner door. He removed his coat and hurried over to the 


table upon which the cultures had been incubating, anxious now to 
see if any one of them was showing promise. 

He began the tedious painstaking job of preparing slides, 
numbering each slide, and then examining them one by one under the 
microscope. In all there were sixty-two cultures to be studied, any 
one of which could possibly prove out to be the one to lead the way 
to the end of his search. 

Shortly after the clock on the shelf struck three o'clock, von Cosel 
finished examining slide number fifty-five, then threw it into the 
waste botde containing the solution which would destroy it. He 
straightened up for a moment to stretch and then, without further 
delay, placed slide number fifty-six under the scope. The moment he 
had the lens in focus he felt his breath catch in his throat and his heart 
began to race madly with excitement. The serum he'd used on the 
bacilli number fifty-six had successfully killed every wriggling 
microscopic germ. He shouted aloud and consulted his notes. Then 
he prepared a batch of additional slides containing the living bacilli 
and made a new solution of the steroids and antibodies he'd used to 
inoculate the living disease germs with. 

He placed the first slide under the microscope, and then with a tiny dropper 
applied a miniscule amount of the experimental serum to the swarming mass. 
Almost at once the serum began to take effect. It fought a relentless battle in 
that microscopic world and within a few brief minutes, while von Cosel 
looked through the glass, every wriggler was destroyed. 

Once more von Cosel began the test anew. He had to be certain. He could 
no longer jump at conclusions that might not be there until he had proved 
beyond a doubt that he had at long last produced the serum that would cure 
Elena. 

It was five o'clock when he stepped back and looked into a frothing crucible 
containing the serum. He could not yet believe that he had succeeded. But he 
knew he'd done it and the time for rejoicing would soon arrive— when he and 
his bride—his healthy bride—would be married. 

Suddenly, there was a loud pounding on the laboratory door. "Von Cosel! 
Dr. von Cosel! Open the door at once!" 

He ran to the door, realizing it was Juan and he sounded panicky. The 
moment he opened it, and saw the limp doll-like figure dangling in Juan's 
arms, von Cosel screamed and grabbed her. He ran to the table and gently 
placed her upon it, not hearing the sobs of Juan and Maria Hoyos, not 
listening as Juan told him, "We were driving. She was so very, very gay and 
happy. We were making plans for the wedding and she wanted to go see some 
gowns. We let her shop awhile and then we drove out to the shore. Suddenly, 
she grew pale and then there was a coughing spell and she stopped coughing 


and then stopped breathing—" 

"How long has she been this way?" von Cosel shouted, looking up from the 
stethoscope he was probing over her bared breast—frantic now because her 
flesh was already cold and stiffening as the gray rigor mortis crept through her 
frail body. 

"A half hour, maybe forty minutes," Juan cried, weeping, hitting the desk 
with clenched fists. 

"It was longer, longer than that," shrieked Maria, slumping on the floor, 
tearing her hair out by the roots. "We were caught in the traffic and we 
couldn't get through. There was a long freight train and we couldn't get 
through—!" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel fought against the terrible choking sensation that sent 
convulsions spurting through his nervous system. He rushed to the chest and 
withdrew the electric apparatus and opened the clips and placed them upon 
her flesh, one clamped to her breast, the other to the fleshy part of her 
shoulder. He carried the generator box to the table and began to crank it as 
fast as he could. The voltage indicator needle swept across the dial and held, 
and sparks flew from the wire ends and the smell of burning flesh filled the 
air. Juan came over and managed to ask through his tears, "Tell me what to 
do!" 

"You turn the handles—" von Cosel said, releasing them and going to her 
side. Juan began to turn as fast as the whirring machine would go. Von Cosel 
massaged her chest with his fingers probing into her—again, again, and again. 
There was no response. 

The lifeless body on the table was beyond help. Von Cosel screamed, and in 
a rage thrust Juan bodily away. He tore away the electrodes and hurled the 
generator apparatus at the crucible containing the serum he'd worked so hard 
to perfect—the serum that would have beyond a doubt cured Elena—but now 
Elena was dead. 

Dead. 

Von Cosel ran to the door and retched. He had to cling to the wall in order 
to stand erect. He turned and through a choked voice and tears that blinded 
him and spilled into his mouth, he shouted, "Go, go away from me and don't 
ever come here again! I cautioned you—I warned you not to take her too far 
away from me and you didn't obey me—you exhausted her and now she's 
dead—dead— dead—!" 

Sobbing convulsively, von Cosel stumbled out of the laboratory into the 
gathering dusk. He fell over the step leading down to the walk and then fell 
again after he'd struggled blindly to his feet. He fell against the outer gate and 
somehow managed to thrust it open. Then he staggered blindly toward the 
cemetery, reeling and retching, sobbing so violently blood began to ooze from 
his mouth. 

To be so near, so close, and yet always just beyond his grasp, this was too 
much for von Cosel to bear. Black storm clouds boiled over the heavens 


above and harsh needling sheets of wind-driven torrents of rain began to pelt 
his body, but Dr. Karl von Cosel did not notice. He staggered down the streets 
toward the cemetery, reeling now and again, falling and picking himself up 
again; a tree branch, broken off during a sudden gust, struck him on the back, 
knocked him down and he did not cry out but arose again, sliding into a 
gusher of rain water, then picking himself up again. He ran crazily, insane 
with grief, maddened by the intolerable frustration of having lost his Elena 
when she was almost there within his grasp forever. 

He ran pellmell into the iron cemetery gate. It was locked and he tore at it 
with his bare hands, but couldn't open it. He was unaware that the gates had 
been locked for the first time in the history of the graveyard—that the 
authorities had locked them in order to dispel the fears of the residents in the 
area who were up in arms about certain weird creatures, walking dead arising 
from their graves, lurking about, menacing passers-by, frightening everyone 
out of their wits. He screamed into the wind as he rattled the locked gate and 
then he reached up and pulled himself over the top and fell over it to the 
ground. Climbing to his feet again, von Cosel screamed at the top of his voice 
and shook his clenched fists at the skies, imploring the lightning to strike him 
dead, raging at the storm clouds to swallow him up, to carry him to his death. 

He reeled about, maniacal in his woeful misery. He slavered at the mouth 
and began to cry aloud like some primeval creature in the throes of a living 
death. He stumbled over graves, blinded by the rain, blinded by the tears, and 
then he found himself, shivering and groveling at the headstone of his beloved 
friend's grave. He stared down at the mound of earth and shouted, "Otto, Otto, 
arise Otto! I need you now. I didn't intend that you should leave me and now 
you must rise up again and help me, help me. Otto! please, I will lift you up 
again with my inner being —see, Otto, see!" 

In a state of collapse, von Cosel slumped against the back of the headstone, 
his mouth loose, jaw slack, eyes staring through the thick lenses of his glasses 
up at the raindrops pelting downward upon him. His hands and feet grew 
numb, and the searing pain within was felt no more as he grew aware of his 
inner being flowing upward, floating now outward and up through the top of 
his head, untouched by the elements, dry in the rain, attached still to his inner 
self by the silvery cord, the endless silvery umbilical cord. 

The phosphorescent being that was Dr. Karl von Cosel floated in mid-air 
above the muddy grave. He closed his mortal eyes, but through his ethereal 
eyes he could see and he moved downward, through the grass, through the 
loam and the clay and earth and finally through the inch-thick pine box. He 
saw Otto, unbreathing, unmoving, undead. Unaffected by the weeks in the 
grave, preserved by the serum still; but unalive. Dr. Karl von Cosel's elan 
vital, the protoplasmic essence that was the very center of his being, drove 
downward and came forth into the black abyss of the silent grave clutching in 
its power the essence that was Otto Kraus. 

Von Cosel screamed and with all his power drew him forth until the 


umbilical cord slid into the ether, silvery and taut. He drew it upward and 
finally felt the electrifying reahzation that he had drawn Otto into existence 
from non-existence again. Otto's features came into focus and bis bland 
expressionless mouth opened and the black-ringed eyes saw again as he 
contemplated him. "Master, let me be." 

"No, I need you, Otto. Elena! Elena is gone from me again. I know not what 
to do. Help me, Otto, come to me, claw your way up out of the grave and 
come to me.” 

"Why did you not come to bring me back sooner? Why did you let them put 
me to rest?" 

"Elena cautioned me. I was at her side and she told me you were dead—that 
you died after I'd injected you with the plasma. She warned me to let them 
bury you or else they would have thought me a madman—they would not 
have listened. Otto, I beg you, come back—" 

The frenzied effort enfeebled von Cosel. He retched and coughed blood and 
then he slumped over, unconscious. The inner consciousness faded and shrunk 
in a flash of movement into his body, the umbilical cord vanishing from view 
like a snake slipping into a crevasse. 

In the grave below the earth Otto's arms began to press upward. The mound 
of earth moved and rivulets of mud and rainwater gushed downward. 
Thrusting aside the coffin lid, Otto burrowed upward through the soft slime, 
clawing his way upward, ever upward. Finally a hole in the earth appeared 
and mud and fresh rainwater poured into it. The hole widened and clumps of 
hard-packed earth were flung aside. A mud-caked arm reached up out of the 
grave and then the head appeared, wrapped in a muddied shroud. Slowly, Otto 
crawled out of the hole and slid down over the grave mound to the side of the 
path. He pushed himself up to one knee, then stood erect, arms extended at the 
sides, elbows stiff, knees stiff, unbending, unyielding. He turned around and 
blindly trundled from side to side toward the gate. He grasped the bars and 
shook it. 

Across the way people stared and drew their shades. A few people on the 
storm-washed streets stopped and gaped and then turned and ran for their 
lives. 

Otto stood for a time with arms stiff and outstretched, legs planted solidly, 
head thrust back, face turned upward at the rain, drinking in the life-giving 
elements. He remembered his master and went off in search of him, his vision 
returning now. 

He crossed over the grave and kicked at the loose earth, refilling the empty 
mound. He had partially buried von Cosel when he had hurled the earth aside 
on his ascent from the coffin below, and he now knelt beside von Cosel and 
lifted him effortlessly. Then he moved slowly, a measured step at a time, 
carrying his unconscious master toward the wall. He stepped up to the gate 
and found it securely locked with a thick chain and padlock. Then several 
times he hurled his shoulder at it, but it would not open. He seemed confused 


for a moment, then after staggering about, the unconscious man still in his 
extended upraised arms, limbs dangling, head lolling backward, he went to a 
nearby crypt and put him down. Otto backed away from von Cosel and, with a 
rushing motion, charged at the gates. There was a loud clang, but the chain 
held. 

Undaunted, Otto reached forth with his shroud-wrapped hands and grasped 
the chain. He broke it with one swift jerk and then pushed the heavy iron gates 
outward. Then he turned and went to the crypt. He gently lifted von Cosel and 
turned and found his way through the blinding midnight of the raging 
thunderstorm to the open door at Butcher's Pens. 


Seventeen 


Butcher's Pens 
Key West, Florida 
October 31, 1931 


"Master," Otto said, shaking von Cosel, "you must hear me. Listen to what I 
say." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel opened his eyes. He had been slumped across the 
mattress in the living quarters at Butcher's Pens in a stuporous near-catatonic 
state ever since Otto had carried him inside during the storm two days before. 
Until that morning every effort Otto had made to arouse him had failed. But 
now that time had eroded the scalpel-sharp slashings of grief that had 
enfeebled him so, von Cosel was gradually recovering his strength and will 
power and intellect in order to face reality again. Or was this madness reality? 
He did not know. 

All he remembered was her incredibly weightless little body upon the table 
and the creeping, gray rigor mortis. He remembered nothing else. 

"Master, please," Otto said, standing at his side. "You must get up. There is 
still time—" 

"Time—?" he stared up at Otto. He had seen his lifeless body in the grave 
and he was gratified to see that he was alive again and once again like his old 
self. Otto had donned a change of clothing and had made a superficial attempt 
to make himself presentable. His face was grayer now and the circles about 
his eyes more black and pronounced. But the yellow eyes were still Otto's 
eyes and von Cosel stared upward into them as though seeking the strength to 
rise. "Time for what, Otto?" 

"Elena is to be buried this morning. Juan came and he told me, because he 
knew you would want to be there." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel moved to a sitting position. His joints were sore and stiff 
and he felt feverish as though suffering from the grippe. He frowned and 
squinted at Otto. "Juan saw you?" 

"Yes, master. He knows. He knows that you resurrected me as you must 
resurrect Elena." 

As though transfigured into life again by the realization that Juan Hoyos, 


Elena's father, knew his secret, von Cosel pushed himself to his feet and 
turned around to lean upon the wash basin that Otto had carried to the place 
beside the mattress. He finally managed to ask, "What did he do? What did he 
say when he saw you?" 

"Nothing, master. He was not surprised. He has known the truth for a long 
time. But do not be alarmed. Such men as Juan Hoyos are the silent planets in 
a universe of sputtering stars. He begged me to have you come to her funeral." 

"Why? Why did he beg for that?" 

Bending his head and spreading his hands outward, Otto said in his slow 
manner, "He begs for Elena. He was here yesterday, on bended knees, kissing 
your hands, your feet, weeping for you to awaken and hear his pleas, but you 
did not hear him. He wants you to free Elena from the grave. She does not 
belong in the grave—" 

Von Cosel, supporting himself by leaning on the stand with stiffened arms, 
lifted his head. He looked again at Otto, nodded comprehension, then quickly 
plunged his head and face into the basin of water. When he stood again, water 
dripping from his head upon his soiled shirt and thin body, Otto held out a 
towel and said, "Master, the funeral begins shortly." 

From the shadows of the trees and tombstones Dr. Karl von Cosel's solemn 
face watched the funeral procession as it came into view. The sight of the long 
black hearse, contaming her casket piled high with lilies and carnations knifed 
through his heart as though a thousand blades had abruptly been flung out 
through the ether and found their mark. He watched it, ashen-faced, his mortal 
body as rigid as the stone archangel standing eternally above him on the 
arched roof of a nearby crypt. Then he saw the limousine and a third car 
following. The hearse stopped at the open grave and the undertaker and his 
assistants emerged and scurried about to usher the sparse group of mourners 
to their places. Three men came forward from the procession and the 
undertaker joined them at the hearse where they received the thin coffin and 
awkwardly carried it, crab-fashion, to the open grave. They placed the slender 
varnished casket on the mound of earth beside the yawning hole. 

Maria Hoyos shrieked at the sight, "My baby!" 

Several of the others rushed to her side, comforting her, supporting her, but 
she turned away from the black-clad crones and fell against Juan's chest, 
clawing his shirt, tearing at his flesh with her ringers trailing his blood and 
hers. He stood, arms around her, weeping, rocking from side to side, cradling 
her, sobbing unashamedly. 

Finally, the undertaker moved into position at the head of the casket and 
held up his hands in one of which he clasped a small prayer book. Now and 
again he had to stop because mother and sister tore at their garments and hair 
and stood shrieking until others, weeping with them, crowded around and 
calmed them. 

A light drizzle began to fall from the overcast skies. One of the undertaker's 
men scurried about snapping open black umbrellas which he handed around. 


Someone held one inverted cone of mourning black above the heads of the 
weeping patents and sister. 

The words of the eulogy done with, the undertaker doffed his hat and 
braved the rain on his bald head by saying the standard prayer which he did 
not need to read from the book he had been holding in his hand. ". . . ashes to 
ashes and dust to dust. . . ." His voice lifted as though relieved because it 
signaled the grave-diggers, who were standing by, to begin lowering the 
casket on the ropes which they hurriedly placed around it. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel watched as the men in overalls, as though dressed that 
day deliberately to flaunt their contempt for the black-dressed mourners who 
had come there to entrust the last mortal remains of their loved one to their 
eternal care, hunched themselves at either end of the coffin and, holding the 
ropes in their dirt-encrusted hands, lowered it unceremoniously to the dank 
bottom. They pulled up the ropes and then took to the sidelines where each 
man turned quickly to sip from a brown paper-wrapped pint bottle. Maria and 
Juan stepped forward and tossed littte handfuls of earth into the grave. They 
had to be helped away. Then Olga stepped forward, snatched up a few 
crumbling pieces of earth, and without looking down dropped them and fled. 

When it was over the mourners were ushered back to the cars and even as 
they entered, without waiting until they had gone away so they would be 
spared the sight, the gravediggers began to shovel the earth, laughing and 
joking like two ordinary laborers hurrying to cover a sewer pipe so they could 
go off for a few beers. 

Not until the procession had gone did von Cosel step out of the shadows 
and stand before her grave. He stood silently, watching the men, smelling 
their liquor-laden breath, as they finished the task. They tamped down the 
earth with the flat of their shovels, and without even being aware that a man in 
a slouch hat and a black cape was standing behind them, they sauntered away, 
joking and handing the bottle back and forth between them. 

Von Cosel turned around and peered through the rain, the light reflecting off 
the blurred lenses of his spectacles. He thought he saw two women sitting on 
the porch of a house across the street, but because of the rain he was not sure 
if they were actually there or if he imagined them. Then he picked up the 
thought of the younger woman and froze—she knew! He looked over at her, 
his eyes held hers and his mind probed, touched hers and held, until he knew 
she'd never speak about it again. He broke the contact and thought no more 
about Mattie Belle Davis. His only thought now was of his beloved Elena and 
he moved to within a foot of the fresh grave. He did not notice the rain pelting 
his body or the wind raging through the gnarled branches of the trees around 
him or the swirling whirlwinds of dead leaves scratching across the ground 
and striking the headstones here and there. In the distance inside-out 
mountains of dark clouds hurled themselves through the skies, the jagged 
lightning bolts striking here and there amid thunderous explosions. 

Suddenly, von Cosel heard the voice on the wind— Elena's voice. 


He whirled around and around but he did not see her. Minutes elapsed, and 
somewhere he heard what he fancied was a scream of terror, an outcry of 
something misunderstood. Then the gathering storm clouds became blacker, 
more ominous and dense, and he did not know whether it was night or day. 
He heard the voice again: "Karl, Karl!" 

There was no mistaking it. He whirled, but saw only the marble archangels 
and crypts and tombstones. Then, hearing her voice once more he placed from 
whence it came and he sank to his knees and after raising his arms 
heavenward, threw himself face down upon her grave, whimpering now, 
crying out as he embraced the earth, "Elena, my precious darling, I heard. I 
hear you, I am here. I am here as I have always been with you." 

Von Cosel's knees sunk into the muddy ground, but he did not notice. He 
embraced the soil and pressed his face into it and tasted her bosom upon his 
lips, the sweet scent that haunted him so was all about. "Dearest Elena,” he 
sobbed, "I am here and we are still together and death has not parted us. We 
are together and we always shall be. Have patience, my darling. I shall find 
the way—I shall find the way if only you will have patience and faith in me. I 
swear it, I swear it—I'll bring you back to life just as I have resurrected Otto 
and George and John and the others. Til bring you back! Wait for me and I 
shall—you'll see, I shall!" 

The winds increased suddenly, driving before them flying debris, dead 
branches like whips being sent from beyond to flog him for his 
impertinence. Von Cosel wept aloud, unmindful now of the white 
suit and shirt turning the color of mud and the rain driving down into 
the feverish flesh of his body. He had witnessed the simple funeral 
services from afar like a man in a stupor and he had been unable to 
comprehend it, for he had never learned to accept the finality of 
death. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel pushed up from the grave and climbed to his 
feet, spent, exhausted, covered with mud and slime. He turned his 
face upward at the heavens and tasted the rain on his lips. Lightning 
split a tree nearby with an earth-shuddering smash and several 
frighteningly loud thunderclaps exploded over his head, reverberating 
through his body, making his ears ring, setting his teeth on edge. 
Then he shouted at the top of his lungs in a mad effort to call out to 
Elena once more. He lifted his arms to the rain pelting his face and 
opened his mouth and shouted her name again and again. Then he 
removed his cloak and knelt beside her grave and covered it 
ceremoniously with that black garment. He rose again and turned and 
began to walk through the cemetery toward the opposite gate, 
walking with some difficulty because the mud clung to his shoes and 


he could scarcely bend his limbs, for all the mud that was adhering to 
his body. 

When he returned to the laboratory at Butcher's Pens, and after he 
had a brief talk with Otto, Dr. Karl von Cosel got out his books of 
secrets and sat down at his desk to plan how to rescue Elena from 
beyond the grave. 


Eighteen 


The Key West Cemetery 
November 12, 1931 
Midnight 


Every evening for the past fortnight Dr. Karl von Cosel and Otto had worked 
feverishly inside the shadowy walls of the cemetery, constructing with their 
bare hands the special crypt into which they were planning to move Elena's 
body. 

And every evening since their activities began, the terrorized people in the 
neighborhood remained trembling at home behind locked doors and windows. 
Not even the police patrols dared to pass the cemetery or shine their spotlights 
inside, for it had become common knowledge that unearthly goings-on were 
taking place there—goings-on which were of no concern to ordinary folks. 

When the crypt was finally ready for occupancy on the morning of the 
thirteenth, Dr. Karl von Cosel bathed, shaved, and donned his best suit of 
clothes and went to pay a visit to the Hoyoses'. As he knocked on the door of 
the house on Tortugas Street, an aching feeling settled in his heart when the 
fresh memories of Elena's radiant presence overwhelmed him. For a moment, 
he was unaware that Juan Hoyos had opened the door and was excitedly 
shouting his name and telling Maria and Olga that Karl was there. 

Only when Maria and Juan were embracing him and pulling him inside did 
von Cosel return from the unforgettable past. He could not speak at first, for 
her presence was everywhere. He saw her smile from the chair in the front 
room and he remembered the way she looked with the sunlight beaming 
through the window curtains upon her shining face the first time he carried her 
from the bed to the chair by the window. By the window. It haunted him and 
when he glanced toward the window for a fleeting moment he saw her smiling 
through the pane, but when he blinked his eyes and looked again she was 
gone from there. 

It was maddening and he had to urge Juan and Maria to go into the kitchen 
to talk. The front room of the house, which he had converted into her bedroom 
by moving down her bed and other possessions, was still too much alive with 
her presence. 


"I've come to you with a request,” von Cosel said. "I want you to know that 
I'll always love Elena and that is why I must ask this favor of you. I've built a 
special crypt for her. I'd like to have her body removed to it. I am not at all 
sure that you understand how much I really love her—" 

"We understand," Juan said. 

"Yes," Maria nodded her head vigorously, the tears welling up in her eyes. 
"Anything you want is okay with us." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel opened his jacket and removed an envelope containing a 
set of documents. He opened the envelope and unfolded the papers. "These 
are the affidavits I'll need to get permission from the cemetery officials to have 
Elena reburied. Will you please sign them?" 

"Okay, I don't see anything wrong with that," Juan agreed, taking von 
Cosel's proffered pen and turning around so as to be able to sign it upon the 
kitchen table. 

But before he was able to begin writing, Olga burst into the room and 
shouted, "I heard that. It's some kind of a fiendish trick. Daddy, don't sign—1" 
"But, why?" he gaped at her. 

Olga, hands akimbo on her hips, glared at von Cosel through 
narrowed eyes. "I don't know what you're up to, but you listen here, 
you phony so-and-so. You aren't going to have my sister's body dug 
up to suit your crazy desires. I know about the likes of you and your 
kind—you foreigners ought to go somewhere else to do your ghoul's 
work—!" 

"Olga!" Mrs. Hoyos shouted, "I won't have that kind of talk in this 
house. He loved Elena and she loved him, and they were to be 
married and it's the least we can do—" 

"The least you can do?" cried Olga. "Is that it? You want to repay 
him so you're willing to let him desecrate your own daughter's grave 
—are you both out of your heads?" 

Juan threw up his hands and cried out in exasperation. "You 
unreasonable female!" he yelled. "You've no right whatsoever to 
interfere one way or the other!" 

"That's what you think!" she shouted. "I've every right. Elena was 
my dear sister—" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel moved between them. He peered down at Olga 
through the lenses of his spectacles and said in a soft tone of voice, 
"Before you go on quarreling, if I may be permitted a word, I think I 
can straighten all of this out" 

Olga glared, but she remained silent. 

Von Cosel cleared his throat and holding his hat in his hands, 
bowed his head. "If she would've lived only a few days longer I 


would've been able to cure her. I discovered a serum—" 

"What's that got to do with having her dug up? Can't you let us 
alone? Can't you let her alone? Why don't you want her to rest in 
peace? God knows, she suffered enough in her lifetime and she 
deserves the eternal rest—" 

"That very well may be," von Cosel said. "But the point is that 
she'll be much better off in the crypt than in that damp cold ground. I 
can't sleep nights thinking of her lying where she is—" 

Even Olga was touched by von Cosel's emotional appeal and the 
unabashed tears streaming down his cheeks. She bit her lip and clenched 
and unclenched her hands. Then she looked at her weeping parents and could 
no longer hold out against them. "Is that what you want, daddy? Mama? Do 
you want him to have her body put in the crypt?" 

"Yes," they said in chorus. 

"Okay, okay. If that's what you really want, I'll not stop you." She paused 
and turned on von Cosel, waggling a finger up at his face. "You go right ahead 
and have her put in the crypt. But so help me God, if I ever come around 
there, and find out that you've been hanky-pankying around with her dead 
little body, I swear that I'll make you pay for it." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel managed a humble smile of gratitude. He bowed his 
head, his fingers working around the brim of his hat, and replied, "Thank you, 
Olga. Thank you very much. You will visit her crypt and you will find it every 
time untouched." 

"Well, I should say so!" she cried, stomping out of the room like a pre- 
teenage child who had finally been forced to submit to her parents’ wishes. 

As von Cosel turned to go, after the papers were finally signed, both Juan 
and Maria looped an arm through his and walked with him to the door. "If 
there is anything else we can do—?" said Juan. 

"Yes, there is one thing more,” von Cosel ventured to say. 

"What is that?" Juan asked when he seemed unable to say what he had in 
mind. 

"It's about Elena's personal things—her clothes, the bed she slept in, her 
costume jewlery, the things she loved in life." 

"What about them?" 

"I was wondering what you intend doing with the things I've just 
mentioned. Will you keep them and use them?" 

"No," Maria said. "We can't bear it. I've packed all her clothes away and 
we're considering selling her bed. We can't bear the memories they bring." 

"Then I shall buy everything she owned from you—" 

"But you've done too much for us already. We couldn't accept 
another cent—" Juan protested. 

"Consider it from my point of view," von Cosel said. "I want her 


possessions as mementos of a love I lost and hope someday in the 
world beyond to reclaim again as my own." He paused and looked 
squarely at Juan. "You do understand what I am saying?" 

Juan nodded. There was no doubt that he was the only member of 
the family who truly did understand. 

At this, Dr. Karl von Cosel produced his wallet and removed 
twenty-five hundred-dollar bills which he folded in half and then 
shoved carelessly into Juan's shirt pocket. He then turned and 
embraced Maria, bussing her on both cheeks, and then he fled the 
house, unable to look back at them again as he called, "FII take 
everything this very day if it's all right with you." 

"Yes," Juan said. "I'll get everything ready. I've a friend who has a 
truck and we'll be over within the hour—" 

Dr. Karl von Cosel hurried away, crossing the street, signifying that 
he had heard and agreed by waving his hand 

Pleased that he had accomplished two very important and most 
vital things that day, von Cosel walked rapidly homeward across the 
city, thinking now of the next things he must do in order to pave the 
way for rejoining his Elena. 

Once her body was placed there in the special crypt, then, and only 
then, could the next steps be taken that would bring her back to life— 
and to his side. 


Nineteen 


The Key West Cemetery 
November 14, 1931 
Midnight 


Shortly after dark that night, Otto and von Cosel crept into the cemetery after 
climbing over the wall in a far corner, where they couldn't be seen by the 
people in the neighborhood, and proceeded to the crypt where Elena's body 
was now interred. While von Cosel slipped inside the crypt and then closed 
the iron doors after him, Otto stood watch by the locked gate to insure that his 
master would be undisturbed. 

They were taking advantage of the rumors and wild tales being spread 
throughout Key West about the creatures and walking dead which allegedly 
had been seen in the ancient graveyard. The advantage was that no one would 
dare stray near the cemetery and, hence, von Cosel could come and go as he 
pleased in the dead of night in order to find a way to resurrect his beloved 
Elena. 

After kneeling beside her coffin inside the crypt for more than three hours, 
von Cosel was beginning to think that nothing would work when he heard her 
voice for the first time since her funeral. 

"Karl, Karl, is it you?" 

He fell upon the closed coffin, weeping for joy. "Yes, my beloved, I am 
here. Come to me, reach me—" 

The rustle of the wind was heard and he felt a coldness at his cheek he'd 
never noticed before. He looked around, but saw nothing. He called out to her, 
but there was no reply. Thinking now that she had fled from him he began to 
weep. 

It was then that the gentle hand caressed his head. It was then at that same 
moment he heard her voice, as though she were somehow standing behind 
him. "Karl, Karl, this is not the way. I want to reach you, but this is not the 
way." 

He whirled around in desperation. "Tell me how—tell me!" 

The voice was but a mere whisper when it replied, "I shall my dearest one. I 
shall, when I know the way myself. . . ." 


Karl von Cosel emerged weeping from the crypt. He looked around to make 
certain no one had seen him and then he locked the iron doors and went to 
find Otto. A few minutes later von Cosel and Otto were over the wall and 
walking through the still night toward the laboratory. 

"I must find the way to reach her,” he told Otto over and over. 

Otto shuffled along beside him in silence. When at last he spoke he averted 
his face so von Cosel could not read the expression there. "There is but one 
way to rescue Elena," he said in his flat monotone of a voice. 

"What is that?" 

"Her little body is too diseased, too wasted, to be useful. You must take her 
body and rebuild it. If you are ever to have her in your arms again that is the 
only way." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel stopped walking and caught Otto by the shoulders. He 
spun Otto around to face him and demanded in a stern tone, "Tell me the 
truth, Otto!" 

Otto elevated his ochre-yellow eyes. The black rims made them appear to 
glow in the darkness as he answered, "That is the truth, master. I would not 
lie. I cannot lie. And when you reread the book of secrets you will learn that I 
have indeed spoken the truth, for there is no other way for her to return.” 

"Surely, if I were able to draw her away from her dead body by astral 
means—?" 

"No, she must have a vessel in which to live. The body is a vessel. It 
suffices for the essence's needs—" 

"How am I to rebuild her body? How can such an incredible thing be 
done?" 

"You shall find a way." 

"Don't dally with me, Otto. I'm beside myself. How do I go about doing this 
thing?" 

They reached the gate and von Cosel stood aside as Otto unlocked and 
opened it. They entered the house at Butcher's Pens, locking the gate after 
they passed inside, then went through the inner door to the laboratory. Otto 
went to the chest containing the books of secrets and removed one. He carried 
it to von Cosel's side and turned the pages for a few minutes. When he found 
the place, he gave it to von Cosel and held his finger over the paragraph he 
wanted him to read. 

Dr. Karl von Cosel turned so the lamplight would illuminate the page and 
began to read aloud: "Whereas it is incumbent upon the dearly beloved to 
reclaim the soul of his heart of hearts from the grave, as in no other cases will 
such reclamation be possible when the body of the heart of hearts has turned 
to the mortal ice and the flesh has lost its hue and flesh touch, and such 
reclamation can be made possible only if the dearly beloved is an artful 
surgeon and healer skilled in the way of reconstructing the flesh of flesh." 

Von Cosel lowered the book and stared at Otto. "Skilled in the way of 
reconstructing the flesh of flesh?" 


"Yes, master," Otto said. "You will resurrect her only after you have 
carefully rebuilt her entire body." 

"But can't I just obtain another body for her? A healthy body? A body that 
has not known disease and feebleness?" 

"No, master. That cannot be. A soul such as Elena's will never enter such a 
body. The only answer lies in what I've just told you and what you've just read 
in this book of secrets.” 


"I shall try again to draw her out to me." 

"No, it cannot be. You were able to resurrect me because rigor 
mortis had not yet set into my flesh and my body was young and 
healthy. You failed with Robert Jackson because you did not know 
the formula for the plasma; and you failed with Nurse Pryor because 
her flesh putrefied after the rigor mortis claimed her flesh." Otto 
paused for a long moment and then added, "You cannot draw your 
Elena out of her mortal remains because she is trapped there until you 
can reconstruct her mortality." 

Dr. Karl von Cosel seemed dazed. He moved across the room and 
leaned one hand against the wall, thinking, listening to the clock. The 
hour struck five. He turned and looked squarely at Otto. "Very well, 
then," he said. "We shall remove Elena tomorrow night and bring her 
here. I shall do here what will need to be done." 

"Alas, master,” Otto said, "I regret that I shall not be present when 
that day arrives... ." 

"How's that?" von Cosel demanded. 

Otto stood solidly on his feet as he said without the slightest 
inflection in his voice, "I am destined to be consumed by fire." 

"Nonsense. You've a long life ahead of you, Otto. You'll be here to 
assist me, to help me—" 

"Nay, master. It is in the future and I will not exist then." 


Twenty 


The Key West Cemetery 
November 15, 1931 
10:00 p.m. 


Dr. Karl von Cosel unlocked the gate and motioned to Otto that the coast was 
clear. Otto, carrying Elena's coffin upon his back, struggled with it to the 
tailgate of the small rented truck von Cosel had parked in Poor House Lane, 
and then put it gently down upon the blanketed floorboards. The blankets had 
been placed there to muffle any sound and also to cushion the beloved remains 
within the coffin from the bouncing caused by driving along the bumpy 
streets. 

Just as von Cosel got behind the wheel of the truck ready to start it in an 
instant, as soon as Otto got the chain and lock around the gate again, two dark 
figures rushed round the side of the cemetery wall and suddenly began to hurl 
things through the air at Otto and von Cosel. 

"Graverobbers!" 

"Ghouls!" a second man yelled. 

"Leave us alone, monsters!" a third voice shouted. 

A lighted match flared and a torchlike object was lighted. It hurtled through 
the air and struck Otto squarely on the head just as he had snapped the 
padlock shut. The torchlike thing was a bottle filled with gasoline. It exploded 
upon impact in a- shower of flame. 

Otto, whirling around and around, not bellowing in pain, but shouting for 
von Cosel to drive away quickly, turned and charged at their attackers, flailing 
his arms and bellowing to draw them off. 

The men and boys, who had been laying in wait for the beasts that were 
supposed to be creeping around the graveyard at night, turned and fled for 
their lives, the roaring flames devouring the maddened thing that was chasing 
them. No one noticed the truck speeding away from the scene, nor the man 
driving it, nor the slender coffin in the back. 

The next day the charred remains were placed in a plain pine box and 
buried unceremoniously in pauper's field. So far as the authorities were 
concerned, a group of indignant citizens came upon a graverobber attempting 


to enter the cemetery and they gave chase to him. The man, who was 
allegedly carrying a gasoline torch, fell and the gasoline spilled all over his 
body and he was burned to death beyond recognition. 


Twenty-One 


Butcher's Pens 
Key West, Florida 
December 13, 1940 


Olga Hoyos emerged from the police car and accompanied the two officers to 
the ramshackle building that now stood alone in a field of rubble. "He lives in 
there, officers," Olga said. "He probably won't open the door, but he's in there. 
This warrant gives you the right to bust the door down and search the place." 

The two police officers glanced at each other and went to the door and 
knocked on it with their nightsticks. There was no reply. Just the hollow 
echoing of their persistent rappings. 

"Well?" Olga cried. "What are you waiting for? Break down the door." 

"Lady," one of the officers said, "what do you expect to find in this rattrap?" 

"TI tell you what I expect—I expect to find my sister in there." 

"You mean she's been kidnaped?" 

"No, not exactly the way you mean." 

Both police officers turned and looked at her with questioning gazes. One 
man asked, "Will you please explain yourself?" 

Olga Hoyos nodded. "Okay, okay. I went to the cemetery to visit my sister's 
crypt. She died back in 1931 and this man she was engaged to—this creepy 
guy by the name of Dr. Karl von Cosel—he got my folks to give him 
permission to dig up her remains and reinter her in this crypt that he built. 
Well, like I was telling you, I went to the cemetery to put some flowers in 
front of her crypt when I saw that somebody had busted off the front and stole 
her body—the coffin and everything." 

"So you got a search warrant because you think this von Cosel has her 
body?" 

"Yes." 

The officers exchanged amused glances. They approached the door and 
began to pound their heavy nightsticks on the lock. It finally broke, and they 
pushed the door open and entered with Olga. They walked through a junk- 
filled courtyard, and then arrived at a second door which they had to break 
down. When this task was done they entered the building and found 


themselves in the vaulted room that once had been Dr. Karl von Cosel's 
laboratory and living quarters. An eerie light shone down upon the scene from 
stained-glass windows in an overhead skylight. Dust and cobwebs were 
everywhere in profusion. 

Beyond the laboratory and the rows upon rows of cobweb-covered test 
tubes and retorts, there was a ragged curtain hanging like some sort of a 
makeshift partition. The officers walked around and then stood by the door, 
watching the woman who had obtained the search warrant. She stepped over 
the rubble and approached a blanket. Then she stopped, shrinking back, and 
began to scream in abject terror. 

The officers charged forward and when they reached the blanket, they froze 
in their tracks. Before them, upon a four-poster bed draped with once-lovely 
brocades and silks, was the figure of a girl of twenty-two. 

"It's my sister!" Olga screamed. "It's my dead sister!" 

Her incredibly preserved body was adorned with jewelry and she was 
wearing a wedding dress. Her sightless eyes stared at them as though in life. 

Suddenly, from another section of the abandoned slaughterhouse, there was 
the throaty sound of a pipe organ playing a funeral dirge. The police 
rushed through the laboratory and entered the second room. There 
they found a tall gaunt old man sitting at the keyboard of a cathedral- 
size organ, playing and swaying his body in tune with the dirge. 

The officers took him into custody. 

Olga Hoyos was dumbstruck as she shrank away from her sister's 
bed and her most remarkably preserved body. When Olga reached 
the doorway, she turned and ran as though for her life. 


Postscript 


During the latter months of the year 1940 a lunacy hearing was held in the 
city of Key West, Florida, and the man who was on trial was adjudged sane. 
That man was Dr. Karl von Cosel. 

His crime? 

He was accused of desecrating the crypt of a dead girl. But when his story 
was told, and when it was discovered that the statute of limitations exonerated 
him, the charges were dismissed and he was freed. 

However the body of his beloved, Elena Milagro Hoyos, was reinterred in 
the crypt she had been absent from for seven long years. The body was 
returned by order of the department of health. 

When news of the story leaked out around the world, and when people 
learned that Dr. Karl von Cosel admittedly was guilty of a great love that 
transcended even the grave, and when they learned that he referred to the 
body of his Elena as his "sleeping beauty,” many contributions were mailed in 
directed to The Key West Sleeping Beauty. But due to the war news dealing 
with the Nazi buzz-bombing of London, Dr. Karl von Cosel's story was soon 
buried with all the other news of that year—buried, but not forgotten. 

On the day that Elena was returned to her crypt after an absence of 
more than seven years, Dr. Karl von Cosel vanished from the face of 
the earth and was never seen nor heard from again. A few days after 
his mysterious disappearance an unexplained explosion ripped off the 
crypt doors and it was discovered that, once again, the last mortal 
remains of Elena Milagro Hoyos had been spirited away! 


Dr. Karl von Cosel, master of metaphysics and the occult, 
comes to the Florida Keys in search of the garish vision 
of the beautiful Elena—the burning love of his lost youth. 
For she has promised to return to him from the fetid 
depths of her murky grave. 


Feverishly attempting to satisfy his unholy passion, von 
Cosel succeeds in bringing the dead back to life only 
to find that Elena’s terrifying promise has come true— 
and now he must join her for all eternity. 
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